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PREFACE, 


IN preparing this edition of the ‘Frogs,’ I have made con- 
stant use of the commentaries of Kock and Fritzsche. Mr. 
J. S. Reid, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, has been kind 
enough to look through the proof-sheets, and to add some 


valuable suggestions. 
W. W. M. 


OXFORD, February, 1884. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. $1 


In the month of September B.C. 406, the Athenian fleet de- 
feated Callicratidas in the battle of Arginusae; the greatest 
naval engagement in the entire course of the Peloponnesian war. 
In the following month the generals who had taken part in the 
battle were prosecuted for their neglect to save the sailors on 
the floating wrecks, and to pick up the dead bodies. Six of 
them were arrested and executed. In August 405 the Athe- 
nians sustained a crushing defeat at Aegospotami from the 
Spartan admiral Lysander. The representation of the ‘Frogs’ 
falls just between the victory and the defeat: for it was pro- 
duced at the Lenaea, in the month of January 405, 

§ 2. It belongs to a gloomy period of Athenian history. 
There was at Athens a profound sense of national exhaustion, 
which had been steadily growing ever since the catastrophe 
that ended the Sicilian Expedition. Men were weary of what 
seemed to be an endless struggle, and were uneasy and anxious 
as to the future chances of the war. The excitement and 
delight, that ensued after the battle of Arginusae, had been 
succeeded by the outburst of public indignation that demanded 
the execution of the generals. And now a painful reaction set 
in, and deep regret was felt for the hasty punishment that had 
been inflicted. There was, indeed, enough in the political state 
of affairs to make men gloomy and fill them with misgivings. 
There was no rallying point in the city: no leader who could 
combine or reconcile opposing parties, or inspire confidence by 
his honesty or his genius. There was a general mistrust of the 
oligarchical party, whose hopes lay in the weakness of the 
constitution, and whose treachery was only too well understood. 
There was an honest contempt felt for such demagogues as 
Archedemus, Cleophon, and Cleigenes, men of little culture and 
foreign origin, who, whether intentionally or not, realy Ghaqed 
into the hands of the oligarchs. lt seemed as Ki Ynete Wes 
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nothing left to be proud of. The death of Sophocles occurred 
in the year of the battle of Arginusae: and shortly before his 
decease, news came that Euripides had died at the court of the 
Macedonian Archelaus, whither he had withdrawn from an un- 
congenial Athens. Every link with the past was slipping away. 
§ 3. The political and literary condition of Athens finds 
natural expression in the play of the ‘Frogs. It is not a 
daring manifesto, like the ‘Knights:’ such independent 
speaking was no longer possible. The national wounds were 
too deep and too sensitive to be so rudely probed. But the 
desolate condition of the stage, after the loss of the great 
masters of tragedy, was a safe, as well as an interesting, subject. 
It was a happy stroke of genius to represent the national god 
Dionysus, the true type of the Athenian populace, as under- 
taking a visit to the lower world to bring back the best of ~ 

poets to the light of day. 
But the play has its political side, as well as its literary aim. 
Wise counsels are ever and anon suggested. The people are 
warned against the empty-headed, arrogant, demagogues, who 
will not hear of peace being made; and against the traitorous 
oligarchs, whose sole policy is one of selfishness. The poet 
proposes a sort of general amnesty: a return to mutual 
confidence, a generous, forgiving spirit, not ‘extreme to mark 
what is done amiss.’ The only hope of Athens lies in the 
employment of those good and worthy citizens, who are now, 
as it were, out in the cold: and the one hero of them all, round 
whom the scattered forces of the city may yet rally, is a man 
whom they half love, half hate, yet with whose services they 
cannot dispense—the exile Alcibiades, We may indeed say 
.__--. that the whole structure of the play is not without its political 
and social purpose. The celebration of the Eleusinian Mys- 
..4 teries in the world below is an effective reminder to the 
nw! ,-’-audience of the debt of gratitude they owe to Alcibiades for his 
\.« energetic policy, which restored to them the use of that great 
.» + National festival, that had long been in abeyance during the 
..t°( Decelean war. And the bitter attack upon Euripides, as a 
a. €<@poet, is not so much a slashing, literary review, as a wholesale 
_ protest against the modern spirit and growing scepticism of the 
42gé, of which Euripides is selected as the incamation and 
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type; just as Socrates was taken as the representative of the 
sophists, in the play of the § Clouds,’ 


II. 


§ 1. The play of the ‘Frogs’ falls into two broad divisions : 
the journey of Dionysus and Xanthias to the lower world ; and 
the poetical contest between Aeschylus and Euripides. These 
two divisions are brought into mutual relation by the purpose of 
Dionysus’ journey ; which is to carry back to the upper world 
Euripides, for whose poetry he has conceived an intense 
passion. But after the poetical contest, he changes his mind, 
and decides on bringing back Aeschylus instead. The character 
of Dionysus (who must be in no way confounded with the 
Jacchus of the Mysteries) was something more than a mere 
stage-device, suited to the festival of the Dionysia. Aris- 
tophanes intends him to be the type of the general Athenian 
public: so that the exhibition of his weaknesses and follies, his 
conceit and credulity, his unreasoning partiality for Euripides 
(till he changed his mind), is intended as a good-natured 
rebuke to the political spirit and literary taste of the thoughtless 
citizens of Athens. Even the character of Xanthias, a mixture 
of shrewdness, arrogance, and disloyalty, is intended to be 
a hit at the false relation between servants and masters, 
brought about by that foolish indulgence towards slaves, which 
had grown up during the Peloponnesian war. (See on Nub. 
6, 7 dmdAoto Sir’, & méAepe, TOAAGY Ova, | Sr’ Ovde KoAda’ eLeoTi 
jeot ToUs olkeras). 

§ 2. The following is a brief sketch of the action of the 
play :— 

Prologos (ll. 1-323). Dionysus, grotesquely dressed in a 
mixed costume, half-Heracles, half-woman, and accompanied 
by his slave Xanthias, who rides an ass, but still carries a 
porter’s-yoke and burden on his shoulders, pays a call at the 
house of Heracles to announce his intention of going down to 
Hades and fetching Euripides back; and to enquire the best . 
means of accomplishing his journey with the greatest amount 
of comfort. Then the scene changes to the banks of a lake, 
and Charon appears in his boat, plying for hire. Dionysos ges 


on board, and Xanthias is bidden to ron round the \eke ed 
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meet his master at the Withering Stone. The boat on its 
passage is accompanied by a crowd of noisy Frogs, who drive 
Dionysus almost to distraction by their incessant croaking and 
chattering. 

Arrived at the other side, Dionysus and Xanthias pursue their 
journey, during which Dionysus is almost frightened to death 
by the gloomy scenery and the supposed presence of goblins, 
which Xanthias does his best to make the most of. 

At last the distant music of pipes is heard, and the sacred 
procession of the Eleusinian mysteries advances. Everyone in 
the theatre must have felt (as Aristophanes intended that they 
should feel) a sudden sense of gratitude to Alcibiades, who, 
after his first return to Athens, had opened the Sacred Way 
once more, and enabled the national rite to be again celebrated 
with its wonted splendour, for the first time since the occupation 
of Decelea by a Spartan garrison (cp. 1. 376 dodadds ravnpepov 
maioai Te Kat Xopevaat). 

Parodos (ll. 324 foll.). The Chorus, on entering the orchestra, 
invites the presence of Jacchus in a strophe (Il. 324-336) and 
antistrophe (ll. 340-353). Then follows an anapaestic passage, 
intended to be an imitation of the proclamation (mpéppyots) of 
the Hierophant (ll. 354-371), calling on the unhallowed and 
unworthy to withdraw. Three choric songs succeed: the first 
(ll. 372-413) is an invocation of Persephone, Demeter, and 
Iacchus : the second (Il. 416-430) is a reproduction of the rude 
raillery that accompanied the procession (yepuptopds): the third 
(Il. 448-459) represents the female part of the troop withdrawing 
to keep their vigil (ravvvyis), while the men remain behind to be 
present at the contest between the poets. 

Epetsodion t (\L 460-674). Here begin the varying adventures 
of Dionysus. He knocks at Pluto’s door, which is answered by 
Aeacus, who, taking him in his costume for Heracles, charges 


1 The ‘Frogs’ do not form the Chorus, which consists of a band of 
the initiated, worshippers of Demeter (Mvora:). Probably the Frogs 
do not appear at all: only their croaking and singing is heard ‘ behind 
the scenes.’ Cp. Schol, Venet. ratra xadreira: tapaxopnynpara, éred) 
ovx dpavra év Ty Oearpy of Barpaxor, ob8é 5 xopds, GAA’ ~owSev pupody- 
rat Tous Barpaxous. 46 8 GAnOds xopds tx trav eboeBay vexpay ouvé- 
TTGLY, 
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him with the abduction of Cerberus, and goes back into the 
house to summon his avenging spirits. Dionysus, in an agony 
of terror, hastily changes dresses with Xanthias. Hardly is the 
change made when the maid-servant of Persephone appears at 
the door and bids Xanthias (who now was posing as Heracles) 
to a banquet. He resists the temptation, till he hears that 
some dancing-girls are within the house. But just as he is 
going in, Dionysus (forgetting his former fear in the delightful 
prospect) insists on taking back his original dress once more, 
and assuming the part of the gentleman. At the unlucky 
moment two landladies (av8oxevrpiat) pounce upon the would- 
be Heracles, and charge him with having, on a former occasion, 
eaten up all the victuals in their house, and paid for none; and 
they threaten to refer the wrong to their patrons (mpoordrat) 
Cleon and Hyperbolus. (For Athenian persons and usages are 
reproduced in the lower world.) Dionysus is plunged again 
into abject fear, and induces Xanthias to assume the gentleman 
again, and give him the part of the slave. 

Re-enter Aeacus, accompanied by Thracian or Scythian 
slaves (copies of the Athenian police, rogdérat), to arrest the 
supposed Heracles (now, Xanthias). He denies all knowledge 
of the theft of Cerberus, and avails himself of the Athenian 
process, called mpéxAnots eis Baoavoy, unreservedly offering his 
slave (now, Dionysus) to be examined under torture. Dionysus 
forgets his arrangement with Xanthias, and, to save himself, 
announces that he really is Dionysus. To test the godship of 
the two worthies, it is agreed that each shall have a beating, 
blow for blow,—the first who acknowledges that he is hurt shall 
lose his claim to divinity. Both of them ingeniously explain 
away their cries of pain ; and Aeacus, fairly non-plussed, retires 
to take counsel with Persephone and Pluto. 

This pause is taken advantage of to introduce the Parabdasis 
(ll. 675-737); consisting of Ode (ll. 675-685); Lpirrhema 
(Il. 686-705) ; Antode (ll. 706-716) ; and Antepirrhema (ll. 717- 
737). The main subjects touched on are the worthlessness of 
the demagogues Cleophon and Cleigenes ; and the necessity 
of forgetting old grudges, and doing justice to worthy citi- 
zens. 

Lpetsodion 2 (ll. 738-813). This forms the trannnion tS Noe 
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second part of the play. Aeacus reappears on the stage with 
Xanthias, and tells him how Euripides has come down among 
them, and claimed the tragic throne for himself : how Sophocles 
has modestly surrendered his claim in favour of Aeschylus ; 
how Aeschylus and Euripides are going to fight out the question 
of precedence, and how great the difficulty is of securing a 
proper decision—because Euripides has on his side all the 
worthless characters (Gmrep €or é€v “Atdov md7jOos 1, 774); while 
Aeschylus is only appreciated by the small minority of virtuous 
and cultivated men. (dAtyov 1d xpnordév éorw dorep evade, 
as Aeacus says, with a sly glance at the audience, 1. 783). Who 
then shall be umpire? Naturally Dionysus, the patron of the 
tragic stage. 

A short song of the Chorus (Il. 814-829) gives briefly the 
main characteristics of the two combatants. 

Epetsodion 3 (ll. 830-904). Preparations are made for the 
contest ; the presence of the Muses is invoked, and supplication 
made by each combatant to the particular deities whom he 
worships. Then follows a short song of the Chorus (ll. 895- 
904, corresponding to inf. Il. 992-1003) expressing their appre- 
ciation of the seriousness of the contest. 

Epetsodion 4 (ll. 905-991). Euripides details the advances 
he has made in the tragic art; the skilful treatment he has 
applied to it, having received it in a plethoric condition at 
the hands of Aeschylus; and the democratic spirit he has 
infused into it, bringing it down to the level of every-day 
life. 

Efpeisodion § (ll. 1004-1098). Aeschylus contrasts the lofty 
ideal, and high moral lessons of his poetry, with the sentiment- 
ality and immorality taught by Euripides. 

Choricon (ll. 1099-1118). The Chorus encourages the rival 
poets to carry on their contest into the very details of their art. 

Epetsodion 6 (ll. 1119-1250). Criticism of the respective 
Prologues. 

Epetsodion 7 (ll. 1261-1369). Criticism of the choric parts 
of their tragedies. 

E-petsodion 8 (ll. 1378-1499 ; introduced by a short Choricon 
1370-1377). <A pair of scales is brought upon the stage: and 
Aeschylus and Euripides weigh the worth of their respective 
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poetry, by reciting one verse, alternately, into each scale-pan. 
The pan of Euripides always kicks the beam. Dionysus then 
puts the two poets through an examination as to their political 
views, and the counsel they think most wholesome for the 
present crisis. 

The result of the examination is that Aeschylus is successful: 
and Dionysus determines to leave Euripides behind, and to 
carry back Aeschylus with him—a decision in which the Chorus 
(ll. 1482-1499) heartily concurs. 

Exodos (ll. 1500-1533). Pluto speeds Dionysus and his 
companion on their way with blessings, and bids the Chorus 
to dismiss them with a parting hymn, full of all good wishes. 

The details of the second portion of the play will be found 
given more at length in the next section. 


Ill. 


§ 1. The second part of the play consists of a poetical contest 
between the rival poets Aeschylus and Euripides, with Dionysus 
for judge. Of course, the intention of Aristophanes is to put 
Euripides in an unfavourable light, and to represent him as the 
evil genius of the Athenian stage; while Aeschylus is set up as 
the high ideal of Tragedy. But while Aristophanes desires to 
wean the public from their partiality for Euripides; and to 
make them feel the superior grandeur and higher moral purpose 
of Aeschylus, we may think that his sword cuts both ways, 
and that he is not unwilling to prick some weak points in the 
Aeschylean armour. It is not fair to suppose that all the 
criticisms of Aeschylus on Euripides are meant to be true; and 
all those of Euripides on Aeschylus, false; even though Aris- 
tophanes protests against the poetry of Euripides on principle. 

§ 2. The main points that are brought out by this inter- 
change of hostilities may shortly be summed up as follows :— 

Aeschylus is a true and original genius (ppevoréxrwy 820; 
atréxopos Aogud 822) ; but not a popular poet (ore yap "AOnvatorce 
auvéBaw AlcyvdAos 808). The characteristic of his diction is 
loftiness (arvpyooas pnyata vend 1004); but there is something 
repellent about him (ravpnddv 804 3 dmocepvuvetrac 832) ; and the 
loftiness of his language becomes exaggerated (erepateveto B34, 
copropaxeAoppjyova 838), its forcefulness Aegenerekes Wis 
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violence (avéaddécropos, abipwroy orépa 8373 ynyevet hvonuare 
825 3 ayptorords 837), and its grandeur into bombast and far- 
fetched expressions (yoppopwra pnuara, ayvwota rois Jewpevors 
925, 6), and even into Oriental phraseology (ypumaierot, imma- 
Aéxropes, aS Seen ON mapamerdopara Mndixd 938). His dramas 
are solemn and statuesque, so that sometimes they are cold 
and lacking in action; the characters remaining silent and 
motionless (mpécxnua rhs tpaywdias 913), while the main work 
of the play @evolves on the Chorus. The language of Aeschylus 
is grand, because his characters are grand: they transcend 
human stature and human circumstance ; and the expressions 
they use are on a corresponding scale (dvayxn | peyd\wy yropav 
cat dtavordy toa kai ra poyata rixrety, etc. 1058 foll.). The danger 
in keeping the characters uniformly above a human level is 
that they may be found wanting in human interest Sig xpn 
dpafev avOpwreiws 1068). 

§ 3. The poetry of Euripides, by contrast, is smooth and 
fluent (yAéooa Niomn 826), elegant, elaborate (doreiov Kai xarep- 
ptynpevov 900), and subtle (daAuwdnOpas érav), The stage with 
him is not an ideal world of superhuman personages; but an 
every-day world, peopled with every-day folk. Beggars in rags 
are there (rrwyoror€é 846, paxtoovppanrdén ib.), and kings in rags, 
for matter of that (i éAewot daivowr efvac); and lame men 
(xwAorodv 846) and slaves, and every class of the community; 
all speaking freely, with true Athenian mappnoia (950 foll.). 
Indeed one might venture to put into the mouth of Euripides 
the boast of Juvenal, only slightly parodied :— 

‘ Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago theatri.’ 
The ideal, the statuesque, the conventional, are boldly changed 
to the real, the human, the sentimental, and (we might almost 
say) the sensational. The sympathy of the audience is sought 
or secured by emphasising that delicate balance between right 
and wrong, true and false, that represents the actual com- 
plication of life. Telling situations, lights and shades of 
character, and every play of human interest, make it evident 
that with Euripides we are leaving the grand gallery of Greek 
sculpture to sit as audience of the Romantic drama. Aeschylus 
exhibits the mythic past of Hellenic legend: he is the hiero- 
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phant of the old national Gods. Euripides colours the legends 
of the past with the tints of the present: and for him, without 
doubt, ‘Great Pan is dead :’ he acknowledges to td:oi, reves Geoi, 
xéppa Katydy (890). 

§ 4. Both Aeschylus and Euripides agree that the duty of 
the poet is to make men better (SeAriovs rotety rods avOparous ev 
tais méAeaw 1009). They might dispute upon the meaning of 
‘better.’ Aeschylus boasts that he made his hearers honest 
and vigorous and warlike (yevvaiovs xat rerpamnyets ... mvéovras 
8épuv 1014), by representing such plays as his ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ or his ‘Persians.’ Euripides claims to have made 
them clever (voeiv, dpav, rexvdtew 957) and prudent (oikias oixety 
Guewov f mpo rov 976). But Aeschylus charges his rival with 
teaching them to prate (AaA/a, orwpvAia 1065), and making them 
insubordinate, like the mutinous crew of the Paralus (1071 foll.) ; 
accusing him further of lowering the tone of the citizens by 
familiarising them with immoralities, indelicacies, and low 
company, generally (1080 foll.). 

§ 5. The two rivals then proceed to details; and sharply 
criticise the construction, language, metre, and music of each 
other’s compositions. The first attack is on the question of the 
Prologues to the play. This word must be interpreted not in 
the modern sense, but according to Aristotle’s definition (Poet. 
§ 12), ore 8€ mpddroyos pey pépos Sov rpay@dias td mpd xopov 
mwapésov. Aeschylus is accused of being doadns ev rn ppdce: roy 
mpayparwy (1122), which we may take to mean that he threw no 
light upon the plot of the play, but left it to explain itself; and 
also that he used obscure expressions, susceptible of various 
interpretations (matp@’ eromrevov xpdtn 1126 foll.) and tauto- 
logical words, with an implied difference (xo and xarépyoua, 
eAvew and dkovoa, 1157, 1174). 

Euripides boasts that his Prologist made everything clear to 
the audience (aA\’ ot&av mporiora péevy por rd yévos cin dv 
ebOus | rov Spduaros 946). But Aeschylus attacks these Prologues 
and ‘spoils them with an oil flask.’ As Euripides is made to 
quote them, in this play, each Prologue begins with a proper- 
name, followed by participial clause or clauses (ending at the 
penthemimeral caesura); and then comes the finite wero, to 
which the proper-name is the subject. \t is this hall ne Moet 
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lends itself with such fatal facility to the Anxvécoy anadeoer 
(1203 foll.) ; which is intended to caricature the monotonous 
form of the narrative; and perhaps the trivial and homely 
surroundings of the Euripidean drama, and the tendency to 
resolved feet in the trimeter. 

§ 6. The lyrical portions of the dramas then come in for their 
share of criticism. Euripides seeks to ridicule Aeschylus by 
quoting a choric song, that is more or less a cento of Aeschylean 
lines, neither construing nor making sense ; such sense as can 
be made being further obscured by the introduction of a refrain 
between the verses. A second point of attack is the irregularity 
of the metre; which Aeschylus is supposed to have borrowed 
from Terpander and the Lesbian lyric school (1. 1264 foll.). 
Then Aeschylus retorts upon Euripides with a corresponding 
parody, intended to exhibit the following short-comings: (1) the 
very slight connection of the song with the subject of the play: 
(2) the ridiculous grouping of incongruous objects (sedis, 
payreia, oradiovs 1319) : (3) musical innovations, like the ‘shake’ 
illustrated by cieserecerecAiocoere (1314): (4) the metrical in- 
accuracy (as e.g. introducing an anapaestic base into a Glyconic 
verse 1322). 

§ 7. And Aeschylus has yet one more weapon of attack 
against Euripides, who had introduced into his plays Kpnrexas 
povmdias, in which the actor sang a solo and accompanied 
it with an illustrative dance, on the pattern of the Cretan 
tropxnpara. Such a Monody Aeschylus professes to quote 
(1. 1325 foll.); in which we may be sure that the following points 
are assailed: (1) its general unintelligibility: (2) the in- 
congruous grouping of persons and things: (3) the trivial 
character of the whole scene: (4) the use of oxymoron 
(xeXawodans, uxav aypuxov) : (5) the repetition of words (called 
oxet\tacpés, as in Sdxpva 8dxpva, €Badov €Badov) : (6) the general 
muddle of metres. 

§ 8. So much for the mutual recrimination of the two rivals. 
But it must not be thought that this balance of praise and 
blame at all represents the view that Aristophanes takes of the 
two poets. He is all for Aeschylus, and will none of Euripides ; 
whom he hates not for being an unpopular poet, but for being 

a popularone, Zhereisthe danger. And if he can but break 
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down this popularity, he will have deserved well of the 
republic. | 

Aristophanes was the most unreasoning ‘laudator temporis 
acti.’ Genius and poet as he was, he was the sworn foe to 
intellectual progress. The old order changing and giving place 
to the new was, in his eyes, not a natural process, but political 
and social ruin. That a gifted man with such narrowness of 
view should have been found in Athens, after the era of Pericles, 
may seem surprising: but these reactionary spirits are always 
to be found. So, seeing that Euripides had broken away from 
the traditions of the past, and that Aeschylus was their faithful 
representative, we can understand how, in the judgment of 
Aristophanes, Aeschylus seemed to be the champion of the old 
religion, pure morality, national institutions, and everything 
that was genuinely Athenian: while Euripides was sophist, 
sceptic, rationalist, atheist, libertine, and general corrupter of 
the people. Indeed the hatred of Aristophanes for the poet 
must have been very intense; for while he knows when to 
spare Cleon, and how to respect the memory of Lamachus, he 
shows no mercy to Euripides; but, as it were, persecutes him even 
in the world below. Mommsen (Hist. Rom. bk. iti. c.14) says that 
‘the criticism of Aristophanes probably hit the truth exactly, 
both in a moral and a poetical point of view :’ and he charges 
Euripides with ‘ political and philosophical radicalism ;’ calling 
him ‘the first and chief apostle of that new cosmopolitan 
humanity, which first broke up the old Attic national life.’ 
‘Greek tragedy,’ he says, ‘in the hands of Euripides stepped 
beyond its proper sphere, and consequently broke down; but 
the success of the cosmopolitan poet was only promoted by this, 
since at the same time, the nation also stepped beyond its 
sphere, and broke down likewise.’ 

§ 9. No doubt it is a very difficult matter to appraise justly 
the merits and demerits of Euripides. It is a well-worn phrase 
to speak of any historical character as marking a ‘transition- 
period.’ But it is singularly true of Euripides. He stands be- 
tween the ancient and modern drama; and so is, to some 
extent, at a double disadvantage. He has not altogether thrown 
off the shackles of the old stage, nor has he stepped iio oe 
freedom of the new. 
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lends itself with such fatal facility to the Ank«vécoy draddecer 
(1203 foll.); which is intended to caricature the monotonous 
form of the narrative; and perhaps the trivial and homely 
surroundings of the Euripidean drama, and the tendency to 
resolved feet in the trimeter. 

§ 6. The lyrical portions of the dramas then come in for their 
share of criticism. Euripides seeks to ridicule Aeschylus by 
quoting a choric song, that is more or less a cento of Aeschylean 
lines, neither construing nor making sense; such sense as can 
be made being further obscured by the introduction of a refrain 
between the verses. A second point of attack is the irregularity 
of the metre; which Aeschylus is supposed to have borrowed 
from Terpander and the Lesbian lyric school (1. 1264 foll.). 
Then Aeschylus retorts upon Euripides with a corresponding 
parody, intended to exhibit the following short-comings : (1) the 
very slight connection of the song with the subject of the play: 
(2) the ridiculous grouping of incongruous objects (8eAdis, 
payreia, oradious 1319): (3) musical innovations, like the ‘shake’ 
illustrated by cleteseteceskiccere (1314): (4) the metrical in- 
accuracy (as e.g. introducing an anapaestic base into a Glyconic 
verse 1322). 

§ 7. And Aeschylus has yet one more weapon of attack 
against Euripides, who had introduced into his plays Kpnrixas 
pov@dias, in which the actor sang a solo and accompanied 
it with an illustrative dance, on the pattern of the Cretan 
tropxynuara. Such a Monody Aeschylus professes to quote 
(1. 1325 foll.); in which we may be sure that the following points 
are assailed: (1) its general unintelligibility: (2) the in- 
congruous grouping of persons and things: (3) the trivial 
character of the whole scene: (4) the use of oxymoron 
(xeAawwoans, Wuxay apuxov) : (§) the repetition of words (called 
oxerdtacpés, as in Saxpva Sdxpva, €Badov €Badrov) ; (6) the general 
muddle of metres. 

§ 8. So much for the mutual recrimination of the two rivals. 
But it must not be thought that this balance of praise and 
blame at all represents the view that Aristophanes takes of the 
two poets. He is all for Aeschylus, and will none of Euripides ; 
whom he hates not for being an unpopular poet, but for being 

@ popularone, TZhereisthe danger. And if he can but break 
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down this popularity, he will have deserved well of the 
republic. 

Aristophanes was the most unreasoning ‘laudator temporis 
acti” Genius and poet as he was, he was the sworn foe to 
intellectual progress. The old order changing and giving place 
to the new was, in his eyes, not a natural process, but political 
and social ruin. That a gifted man with such narrowness of 
view should have been found in Athens, after the era of Pericles, 
may seem surprising: but these reactionary spirits are always 
to be found. So, seeing that Euripides had broken away from 
the traditions of the past, and that Aeschylus was their faithful 
representative, we can understand how, in the judgment of 
Aristophanes, Aeschylus seemed to be the champion of the old 
religion, pure morality, national institutions, and everything 
that was genuinely Athenian: while Euripides was sophist, 
sceptic, rationalist, atheist, libertine, and general corrupter of 
the people. Indeed the hatred of Aristophanes for the poet 
must have been very intense; for while he knows when to 
spare Cleon, and how to respect the memory of Lamachus, he 
shows no mercy to Euripides; but, as it were, persecutes him even 
in the world below. Mommsen (Hist. Rom. bk. iii. c. 14) says that 
‘the criticism of Aristophanes probably hit the truth exactly, 
both in a moral and a poetical point of view :’ and he charges 
Euripides with ‘political and philosophical radicalism ;’ calling 
him ‘the first and chief apostle of that new cosmopolitan 
humanity, which first broke up the old Attic national life.’ 
‘Greek tragedy,’ he says, ‘in the hands of Euripides stepped 
beyond its proper sphere, and consequently broke down; but 
the success of the cosmopolitan poet was only promoted by this, 
since at the same time, the nation also stepped beyond its 
sphere, and broke down likewise.’ 

§ 9. No doubt it is a very difficult matter to appraise justly 
the merits and demerits of Euripides. It is a well-worn phrase 
to speak of any historical character as marking a ‘transition- 
period.’ But it is singularly true of Euripides. He stands be- 
tween the ancient and modern drama; and so is, to some 
extent, at a double disadvantage. He has not altogether thrown 
off the shackles of the old stage, nor has he stepped into the 
freedom of the new. 
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The true answer to the question whether the judgment of 
Aristophanes be just or not, is admirably put by Professor Jebb 
(Encycl. Brit. s. v. Eur.) ; who remarks that his criticism is just, if 
we grant his premises, viz. that Aeschylus and Sophocles are the 
only right models for tragedy ;: but that he is unfair in ignoring 
the changing conditions of public feeling and taste, and the 
necessary changes in an art which could only live by continuing 
to please large audiences. If Aristophanes was justified in his 
bitter protest against the growing spirit of his time, he could 
not have attacked a more complete representative of it than 
Euripides: but there is the same sort. of unfairness in the 
method of his attack as there is in his assault upon Socrates as 
the representative of the Sophists. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles adhered faithfully to the old con- 
ventional rules of Greek tragedy, in its close connection with 
the national religion and national legendary history. They 
presented broad types of human nature: the typical Achilles, 
the typical Odysseus: the king, the old man, the sister, etc. 
The utterances of the Chorus are also the illustration of broad 
and general moral laws. The great innovation of Euripides 
was the individualising of characters; surrendering the Ideal 
for the Real. And this he did with some of the fetters of the 
old drama about him still, in the limited choice of subjects ; the 
relation of the Chorus to the Actors ; the use of masks prevent- 
ing the possibility of facial play, etc. This last disadvantage 
he had not the power to break away from; but he altered the 
condition of the Chorus, reducing their utterances to something 
that was often little more than a lyrical interlude. His narrow 
choice of subjects, with which the audience was familiar, he 
more than compensated for by introducing effects, and situations, 
and complications in the plot that kept curiosity in keen 
suspense—and so he paved the way to the Romantic drama. 
We, who are able nowadays to look at the work of Euripides 
from the purely artistic point of view, uninfluenced by his 
political or religious position, must assuredly wonder at the 
marvellous skill by which he achieved a triumph in the most 
unpromising field of compromise. He had to put new wine 
into old bottles : and the measure of success which he attained 
is the highest testimony to his genius. 
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ovx dv pebeluny rod Opdvov, pi vovbéres. 830 
kpelrray yap etval gnue Tovrou thy réyynp. 
AloxvAe, ti ovyas; alcOdver yap tod Adyov. 
dtoceuvuveiras mpGrov, amep éExdorore 

éy tais tpaypdiaww éreparevero. 

@ Saud avdpdv, ph peydrda Alay Aé€ye, 835 
éygéa todroy cal di€ocxeupor mdAat, 

dvOpwmov aypioTody, av0addorouov, 

éxovr’ axaAwwov dxparés aOdpwrov ordpa, 
dmeptAdAnToy, KoptropaKxeA oppyova. 

dAndes, @ mat ths apoupalas Oeod ; 840 
ov 54 pe Tadr, @ arwpvdcoovAAekTadyn 

Kal mrwxoToe Kal paxtoouppanrddy ; 

GAN ov te xalpwy air’ épeis, 

mad", Aloxvnre, 

xal uy mpos dpyny omddyxva Seppyrys Kote. 


AIS. 


Al. 


AIS. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 


AIS. 


AI. 


Al, 


XO. 
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ov dra, amply > ay rodroy dmodyvw capGs 845 

tov xwAoTotor, olos dv Opacvverat. 

dpv dpva pédAava mraides eLevéyxare’ 

Tupas yap éxBaivery TmapacKevd erat. 

® Kpnrixds pey svddcyov povwdias, 

yapous 8 advoclovs elodépwy els thy réxynv, 850 

énioxes obTos, ® ToAutipnr’ Aloyvre. 

dnd tév xadaév 8, ® wovnp’ Evpimién, 

dnaye ceavroy éextodarv, ef cwdpoveis, 

tva py Kepadal roy xpétaddy. cov pryyare . 

Oevav bm dpyns éxxén tov Tidrepor 855 

av 58 py mpds dpyhy, AlcyvA’, GAAd tpadvos 

EXeyx’, eA€yxov' AovdopetcOar 8 od Oeurs — 

dvdpas moiuntas wonep apromeAvas. 

ov 8 evOds daomep mpivos eumpnobels Boas. 

€rousds ely Eywye, Kovx dvadvopat, 860 

ddxvew, SdxverOar mpdrepos, ef rovTw doxel, 

ram, Ta péeAn, TA vedpa Ths tpaypdlas, 

cat vy Ala tov TIndéa ye xat rov Atodrov 

kat Tov MeAéaypov, karts pada tov THrchov. 

ov 5 37) rl Bovdever movety; Ady’, AloxvArc. 865 

éBovdrdpuny pev ovx epllew evOade 

ovx @€ toov ydp éoriw dyav vov. AI. rl dal; 

Ste H Tolnots ovxt cvvrebvyxé rot, 

rouT@ b& ovvTéOvnxev, @oO EEer A€yeww. 

Gpws 8 eed) cou Soxet, Spay raira xpn. 870 

10. vey AiBavwrov Sedpd tis Kat wip ddr, 

Stws dy etEwpar mpd Tdv codiopdropv, 

dyGva xpivat tovde povotxérara’ 

dpets 8% tats Movoats te peAos tadoare, 

@ Atos évvéa mapOévor a&yvar Wis 

Modcat, AetToAdyous Evveras pevas G. Kokogore 
db 
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AT. 


Al. 


Al. 
EY. 


AI. 


AI, 
EY. 


XO. 
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dydipGv yvroporinwy, Sray els Ep dfvpepluvors 
€X\Owor otpeBrAoior. twaralopacw dvriAoyodrtes, 
EXOer’ emroydpevar dSvvapuv 
dewvoradrow oropdrow moploacbat 880 
pjpata xat nmapanplopar éndv. 
viv ydp adyav aodlas 6 péyas xwpet mpds Epyor 757. 
evyerOe 8% Kai ode ti, mply ramn A€yeuv. 885 
Anpnrep 7 Opéwaca thy éuny dpeva, 
eval pe tay adv &fiov pvotnplov. 
tO. voy elOes 89 Kai ob ALBavwrev. 

— Kadds° 
Erepor yap elow olow evxopat Oeois. 
tvol riwés cov, Képpa xawdv; EY. cat pdda. 890 
16. vey mpocedyov rotow ldudrats Oeois. 
alOnp, éudv Booxnua, cat yAdrrns otpddryé, 


_ Kat Edveot kat puxrijpes doppavripror, 


6p0Gs p edéyxew Sv av antrwpar Adyor. 

kat pay tuets émiOvyodpev 895 
mapa codoty dvdpoty axodcal riva Adywv eupércray, 
émre Satay dddv. 

yAGrra pev yap fyplwrat, 

Ajjpa 8 ov aroApov dudoty, 

avd axivynto. ppéves. 

mpoodokay ovv elkds éort goo 
roy pev doreidy te Adfew 

Kal KkaTeppwnpevor, 

tov 8 dvacnGvr’ abrompéeuvors 

tots Adyouow 

éumecovta ovoKeday ToA~ 

Ads dAwd70pas endv. 904 
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XOPOX. EYPITIIAHS, AIONTZOS. AISXTAOZ. 


Al. 


EY. 


AI. 
EY. 


AI. 


EY. 


AI. 
EY. 


Al. 


EY. 


Al. 
EY. 
ET. 


GAN’ OS TaxLoTa xpy Adyeww' odrw 8 Smws epetrov 
doteia kal pyr elxdvas pune of dv GAdos etzot. 
Kat py euavroy pév ye, THy toinow olds elu, 
éy rotow vordros ppdow, Todrov b& mpGr ery, 
ws qv ddacov Kal dévag, otos re Tots OeaTas 909 
éfnmdta, pdpovs AaBdv mapa Ppuvlyw rpagévras. 
mpetioTa pev ydp Eva tw dy xabiocey éyxadvwas, 
"AywdAéa tw’ 7} NidBnv, rd apdcwzov odxt Serxvis, 
Tpooxnpa Tis tpaypdlas, ypvCovras ovde rovri: 

pa rov AC ov bn. 

6 3& xopds 7 Hpedev dppadots ay 
pedrav edebiis rértapas fuvexGs av of 8 éaiyar. 
éya 8 exapoyv ri ow, xal pe rodr éreprep 916 
ovx qTtrov 7) viv of AadodrTes. 

nAvAlOvos yap jada, 
odd’ tr. 
kapavt@ dox6. tl se radr’ eSpac’ 6 dbeiva; 
tm dAaovelas, ty’ 6 Ocaris mpoodoxdv. xadjro, 
6760’ h NidBn me POyEerar? 1d Spaya 8 dy dujer. 
& tapmdvnpos of dp edevaxt(opny tm airod. 921 
tl oxopdiwwa Kat dvodopeis ; 
Bru avrov ebedréyxo. 
Kamer éreidy tTadra Anpyoere Kal 7d dpapya 
70n wecoln, phuar’ dv Bde dwdex eltrer, 
éppis exovra kat Addovus, delv’ arta popyopwra, 
&yvwta Tots Oewpevors. AIS. olyor rddas. 926 
oma. 
capes 8 dp trey ovde Ev. AI. yi) apie rovs dddvras. 
GN’ 7 Tkapdvdpovs, h tapos, RR Bowe 
éxdyras 
D2 
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AIS. 
Al. 
EY. 
Ald, 
EY. 


AIS, 
EY. 
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ypuTaérovs xadknAdrovs Kal pyuad’ inadxpnpva, 


~& fupBarety od pgd.’ Fv. 930 


vn tTovs Oeots, eyo yoov 
yon wor éy paxp® xpévm vuxtos bunypiavnca 
tov fov0dy immadextpvdva (nrév, rls éoriw dpuis. 
onpetoy év tats vavolv, @pabéorar’, éveyeypanro. 
éye 8 tov Dirokévov y’ gynv “Epvgw elva. 
elr’ ey tpaywdlais éxpiy Kadextpvdva totijoat } 935 
ov 8, ® Oeotow expe, mot arr eorty Grr’ énolets ; 
ovy lwmadexrpvdovas pa A? odd8% rpayeAddovs, 
dep ot, 
dy roto. mapamerdopaciw tots Mndixots ypd- 
ovo" 
Gr’ as mapédaBov thy téxynv mapa cod 6 
mpGtov ev0vs 
oldodcay b1d Koptacudtwy Kal pnydrav érayxdap, 
toxvava pey mpericToy avrny Kat 7d Bdpos 
adetAov . g4t 
éxvAAlots kal mepimdrots Kat tevrAlotot AEvKots, 
xvrdv didods oTwpvdpdrwr, ard BiBAlwyv andr" 
el?’ dvérpedov povedlas, Kngicopdrra puyvis* 
ely’ otx eAnpovy 8 Te Tvyow’, od eumerdv 
Epupon, 945 
GAN obfioy mperiocTa pev por Td yévos etn dy 
evdus 
Tod dpdpuaros. | 
Kpetrroy yap qv ao.vn AC 7 7d cavTod. 
éxer amd tGv mpdtwv éendyv ovdiy sapir ay 
dpyov, 
GAN deyey yun TE pot x® SodAos ovdey Frrov, 
xo Seondryns xn wapbévos xq ypats av. 950 
elta. Ota 


ET. 


Al. 


EY. 
AIS. 
EY. 


AI. 
kY. 


AI. 


EY. 
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ove amoOavely oe tar éxphv roAyavra ; 
pa tov ’Amtdd\do* 
Snuoxparcxdy yap air’ gdpwv. 

Tobro pev éagoy, ® Tap. 
ov col ydp éort meplraros KadAdiota tepl ye Tovrov. 
émeita rovtovol Aadely edldaka 

npr Kays. 
@s mply biddfat y’ Gerdes péoos Sappayjvat. 955 
AentGy Te Kavdvey éoBodras énGv re ywviacpors, 
voeiv, dpav, Evvrévat, orpeperw, epav, rexvdcerv, 
Kax’ trotometcOar, wepwoety &navta 
gn Kayo. 
oixeia mpaypar elodywyv, ofs xpapued’, ots Lvrecper, 
ef dv y av ebnreyxounv' Lvveiddres ydp obrot 960 
yAeyxov dy pov tiy téxynv’ GAN ovK exouTo- 
Adxoup 
Gxd tod gpoveiy dmocndoas, ovd é&érAnrrov 
Quvrovs, : 
Kixvovs tov kat Mépuvovas xwdwvodadapo- 
m@Acus. | 
yoo, 5& Tovs Tovrov te Kdyod y éxarépov 
padnrds, 
Tovroysevi Popplovos Meyatverds 8 6 Manis, 
cadmuyyodoyyuTnvadat, TAPKATMOTITVOKGUTTAL, 
ovpot 8¢ KAerropay re xal Onpapévns 6 xopwds. 
Onpapevns ; codds y' dvip xa dewds és ta TavTa, 
Os fv Kaxots tov mepimeon xat mAnoloy Tmapacth, 
méenmtTwKey €£m TOV Kax@v, ov Xtos, GAAG Ketos. 970 
TolavTa plevTovye dpovely 
rovro.ow elonynoduny, 
Aoytopoy evOeis TH TExvy 
kai oxéyiv, Gor Fyn vodw 
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&ravra xat drewdévat 975 

ta 7 ddda kal ras olklas 

oixety Gyewor 7 mpd Tod, 

Kdvackoneiy, TOs Toor’ exes 3 

mod pot tTodl; rls todr éAaBe ; 

v7) Tovs Oeods, viv yody *AOn- 980 

valav Gras tis elovoy 

Kéxpaye mpds Tovs oixéras 

(ytel re, mod ’oTw 7) xvtpa ; 

tls Thy Kearny aredijdoKev 

Ths pawldos ; 7d TpvBALov 985 

TO Tepvowdy TéOvnKE poe 

moO 76 oKdpodoy Td xOivdv 3 

tls ths eAdas mapérpayer ; : 

réws 8 aBeArepsrarot, 

Kexnvotes Maypdxvdon, 990 

Medurldat xadjvro. 

Trade pty Aevooess, Paldup "AytrArAcB 

ov d¢ rl, pepe, pds Tatra Adfers ; pdvoy Stas 

pio & Oupds dpmdcas 

éxrés oloes Trav éd\ady* 995 

Seva yap Karnydpykev. 

GAN Saws, @ yevvdda, 

pH mpos épyny avrirces, 

GAA ovorelAas, Axpoice 

Xp@pevos tots torioss, 1000 

eira pGAXov paddov a€ets, 

kal pvddéets, 

ywik ay tO mvedpa detov 

kal xadeornKds AGBns. 

GN @ mpStos tév ‘EAAjvov avpydoas piyara 
TUMIA 
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kal Koopicas tpayixdy Afjpov, Oappay rdv Kpovvdv 


adie. | 1005 
AIS. Ovpotua: pey rh fuvroxla kcal pov ra omdayyy 
ayavaxret, 


el mpds todrov bet pw dvriAdyew" ta pH pdoxy 3’ 
GQmopely pe, 
Gmdxpwal pot, tlvos otvexa yp Oavpdcew advdpa 


TOUTHY ; 
EY. 8efidrnros xat vovdeclas, 8tt BeArlous re movodpev 
Tovs avOpa@movs év rais médeoww. 1010 
AIS. tour ovy el pm memolynxas, 
GAN’ ex yxpnotdv Kat yevvalwy poxOnpordrovs 
dmédereas, 
ti mabey dyoes Akos elvar 3 
Al. TeOvavar’ py Tooroy épera. 
AlS. oxéya rolvuy ofovs avrovs map éuod mapede€aro 
TPQTOV, 
el yevvalovs xat rerpamjyxes, kal pn dSiadpaci- 
moXlras, 
pnd’ ayopalovs pndé xoBddAovs, domep viv, pnde 
Tapovpyous, 1015 
GAG mvéovtas Bdpuv Kal Adyxas Kat AevKoAddovs 
tpudarelas 


¢ és 
kat mAnkas Kat kvnuidas Kal Ovupots éxraBoelous. 
EY. xat 8%) ywpet rovrt 7d Kakdy' KpavoToiOy ad p 


émrurplypet. 
Al, kat tt ov Spdoas obrws adtots yevvatovs fen . 
didakas ; 
Aloxvre, A€Lov, pnd addadGs ceurvvdpevos xare- 
Talve. 1020 


ALS, dpaua moiwnoas ”Apews peotov. Al. moron § 
AIS. ToVs ENT EN. OpWss 
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5 Oeacdwevos mas dv tis dvnp npdobn dSdios etvat. 
AI. rovrt pév aot xaxdy elpyacra’ OnBaiovs yap 
- gemolnxas 
dvdpeorépous els rév amdédeuov' Kal Tovrov y’ 
ovveKa TUTTOV. | 
— AIS. Gad’ tuiv air’ effv doxety, GAN od emt Todr 


-erpamecde. | - 1025 
elra diddgas Idpoas pera rodr’ emdupetv é€e- 
dl3aéa Sax 


an ) A , / bd 
vikay Gel Tovs dvTimddovs, Koopnoas Epyoy apioroy. 
Al. féxdpny yodr, hulk jxovoa wept Aapeiov reOvedros, 
6 xopds 8’ edOis re yelp’ Odi ovyKpovcas etmey 


lavot. 
AIS. radra yap advipas xpy moinrds acxeity. oKeyat 
yap am dapxis, 1030 


ad 


as apéAiwot TOv TounTSy of yevvator yeyevnvTat. 

"Opdeds pty yap rerderds 6 jyiy' xarédeke go- 
vey t’ améxerOat, 

Movoatos 8 éfaxécers te véowy Kal yxpyopors, 
“Halodos 8& 


yns épyactlas, xapraGv apas, apdrovs' 6 b& Oeios 


“O 

unpos — : 
dé tod tiny Kal xrA€os éoxev TAY Todd Ort 
' xpyor’ edldake, . 1035 
rages, apetas, dmAloets dvdpav ; 

Al. kal pny ov TlavraxAéa ye 
3 Y \ , 7 , n e vy 
edlsakey Suws tov oKaidtarov’ mpaenv yodv, nvix 

émeutren, 
7d Kpdvos mp@rov Tepidnoduevos Tov Addo imeAN’ 
emLonoely. 


41S, GAA’ dAXovs rot TodAovs ‘ayabots, Su tv Kat Ad- 
Maxos ows’ 


EY. 


AI. 


AI. 


EY. 


AI. 


EY. 


Ald. 
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S0ev tun ppnv dmouagayévn aodAAds dperas 
érrotnaev, 1040 
TlatpéxAwv, Tedkpwv Supodrccvtwyv, tv’ émaipouw 
dvdipa moAitny 
dviexre(very abréy rovros, dadray addAmtyyos 
dxovon. | 
GAN’ od pa AC ob Paldpas erolovy aépvus ovde 
LOeve Bolas, 
ovd’ 01d «ovdels FT’ epGcay aémor énolyca 
yuvaiKa. 1044 
pa Al’, ovd& ydp yw ths ’Adpodlrns ovdév cor. 
pndé vy’ éeeln. 
GAN’ éml rot aot Kat Tois coicw moAAr moAXAOD 
*aikabjTOo, 
Gore ye Kavtoy oe car’ ovv éBarev. 
vm tov Ala robrdé yé rou 57. 
& yap és ras dAAorplas emoles, adrds rovrow 
emAnyns. 
kal tl BAdmrovo’, @ oxéTAc dvipGv, thy amdéAW 
dyat DOevéBora ; 
drt yevvalas wat yevvalwy dvdpdv addxous dve- 
TeLvoas 1050 
kovera Tey, aloyuvOcicas 814 rots cots Bed- 
Aepoddrtas. 
ndrepoy 8° otk dvta Adyov Tovroy Tept Tis Paldpas 
CvvéOyka ; : 
pa A’, Grd’ dvr’? GX aroxpirrew xpy Td Tovy- 
poy Toy ye ToT, 
kal pn mapdyev pyde biddoxew. Tois pey ydp 
madaploow 
dort diddoxados Sotis pater, tis HRdow Ve 
mownrat. YS 
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mavy 57 def xpnora Adyew } iwas. 
jv ov ov devas AuxaByrrots 
Kal Tasaees netv peyéOn, todr éort rd xpyora 
dddoKewy, 
dv xph Ppdcew dvOpwrelws ; 
GAN’, @ kaxddaipor, avayKy 
peydrdwv yropdr kat d:avoidy toa cal ra pyyara 
rlkrew. 
KadAws eikds Tovs quiOgovs tots pnyace pelCoor 
Xpnocdae 1060 
kat ydp tots ivarlows juav xp@vrat moAd ceEpvo- 
Tépo.ou. 
éy.od xpnoras KaradelZavros diehvpyva ov. 
ti dpacas ; 
mpOtov wey tos Bacirevovtas paxe dumoxov, tv 
éXewvol 
trois avOperots galvowr elvat. 
totr ody éBdaa tl dpacas ; 
ovkovy eOédeu ye Tpinpapxeiy al ovdels dia 
Tatra, 1065 
GANG paxlous mepiiAduevos KAdet kal pyot méverOat. 
vy tiv Anuntpa, xiTdvd y' eéxwv otdrAwy éplov 
tmévepOev" 
Kay tadra éywv eanarnon, mapa rovs xis 
dvéxuwev. 
elr av AaAtay emirpdedioat Kad paounhtar edldaLas, 
7] ‘Gexeveoren tas Te maAdalotpas, Kal Tovs mapadous 
GVETELOED 1070 
dvrayopevery Tots Gpxovowv. Kalrow tore y’, Hvir’ 
eyo "Cov, 
ovx yartoravr’ add’ % pacay Kodéoar cal puTTatat 
elrein, 


Al. 


Al. 


AI. 


XO. 
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viv 8 dvrivdye, Kovxér éhatvwy tA Bevpt Kaddrs 
éxetoe. 

molwy 8& Kax&v ov alrids éor’ 3 

ov mpoaywyovs xaréde.g’ obros, 

kal tixrovoas éy rots lepois, 1080 

kal puyvupévas tolow ddedgois, 

Kat dackxovcas ov Chv 1d Civ 3 

kdr’ éx tovTwy 7 mdéAts TuLov 

vroypaypatréwy dvepeotadn 

Kat Bapordxov sypomOynxov 1085 

éfanaravrwv tov djpov del 

Aaumdda 8 ovdels olds re hépew 

tm’ dyvpvactas ere vuvl. 

pa AC od B40, dore y’ AdnudvOnv 

Tlavadnvaloic. yedav, Sre dy 1090 

Bpabdis dvOpwrds tis 20e. Kirpas 

Aevxds, twiwy, brodempevos, 

kat dea toudv' KxdO’ of Kepapijs 

év taiot mvAats talovo’ avrod 

yaotépa, mAevpas, Aaydvas, mvyny® 1095 

6 8% rumrduevos raiot wAarelats 

gvoav thy Aapwdad’ edevye. 

péya 76 mpaypa, woAd 7d veixos, Gdpds 6 méAEpos 
épxerat. 

XaAeTOv ody Epyov d.aipety, 1100 

Gray 6 pev telvyn Bralos, 

6 8 énavaorpépe divytat xamepelderOar Topas. 

QAAG pn ’vy raiT@ KabjoOov" 

elaBodal ydp eiot moAAal ydrepar copicpatwv. 

& re wep ovy exerov éplcev, ; 1105 

Aéyerov, Exttov, avadépecbov 

rd re madaid xal Ta Kawa, 
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Kamoxwvoupeveroy AeTTév TL Kal copdy Aé€yety. 
el 58 rotro KaraoBetcbov, yn Tis auabla mpooy 
Tots Pewpevoioww, ws TA 110 
AerTa pH yvSvar Aeydvrow, 
pndty dppwoeire tod0 as ov 26° ofrw radr exe. 
éorparevevo. ydp «lor, 
BiBrlov r éwv Exactos pavOdver ta dSe€ia° 
ai dices 7 GAAws KpdticTat, ITIEs 
voy 5@ xal mapyKdvyvrat. 
pndéy oty Setonrov, GdAa 
mavr énéfirov, OeatGy y’ obvex’, as Gvrwy coparv. 
EY. kat piv én’ adrods rods mpoAdyous cov TpEeWopuat, 
Stws TO mMpaToy THs Ttpaywdlas pépos 1120 
mTpetiaToy avrod Bacaie rod defvod. 
dcoapis yap iv év tH ppdoe Tov Tpaypatwn. 
AI. xat zotoy atrod Bacaneis ; 


EY. moddovs TAVV. 
mp@rov 8€ pot tov e& ’Opeoteias dé€ye. 
Al. dye 39 cidma mas dup. A€y, AloyvarAe. 1125 


AIS. ‘Eppa xOdvie, watpo’ éwotredvwv xparn, 
THOTHP yevod por cvppaxes Tr alrovpéve. 
Kw yap és yqv thvde kal xarépxopar 
AI, rovrwy éxes eye tu; EY. aAcivy 7 dddexa. 
AI. dAX’ odd? advra taira y for’ GAN’ 7H tpla. 1130 
EY. éxes 8 Exacrov elxooiv y' Gpaprias. 
AI, AloyxvAe, wapawG cor oiwray ei Sé pH,. 
mpos tpioly layBelovo. mpocodethoy gavel. 
Ald. éy® cwwn7G Tod’; AI. edy weiOn y' epol. 
EY. «d0ts ydp juaprnxey ovpdvidy y' Soop. 1135 
AIS. dpas Ors Anpets; EY. GAN dAlyov yé pou merc. 
AIS, was dys pw apapreiv; EY. odOis 2€ dpyiis A€ye. 
AlX. Epug xodvie, matp@ emontedvov Kpdrn,. 


EY. 


AI. 


ET. 


Al. 


EY. 


AI. 
AI. 
Al, 
AI. 


EY. 
AI. 
EY. 
Al. 
AI. 
AI. 


Al. 


AI, 
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otxovy ’Opéotns rotr ent ro TuuBo A€yet 
TS ToD maTpds TEeOvEGTOs ; 1140 
ovk dAdws A€yo. 

mdtep, ovv Tov ‘Epyiv, as 6 TaTip améderTo 

avtod Biaiws ex yuvaixelas yxepos 

dddors AaOpators, radr’ eromrever Spy }. 

ov dir éxeivov, GAAG Tov éptovyioy 

“Epuqy xOdviov mpocetme, xadyrov A€ywv 1145 

OTL] Tarp@ov TOTO KEKTNTAL yepas. | 

ru pciCov @fnpapres 7} "y® *BovdAdunv* 

el ydp matp@ov Td xOdviov exe yépas, 

otrw y apy etn mpos taTpds TupBupiyxos. 
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vy tov *AmoAAw atléas avTous 
nai ovupnodloas 
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AIX. 


BATPAXOI. 


per *Adeyudvrov tod AevxoAddov 
Kata yhs Taxéws anoméeuyo. 

Taira Toujow’ ov 8 Toy Oaxov 
Tov euov mapddos SopoxAcd rnpety, 
kdpot cdlew, nv dp éyd Tore 
dedp’ adixwpa. rodroy yap eye 
codlg xplvw Sedrepov etvat. 
pepynco 8, Stws 6 tavodpyos aviyp 
kat wevdordyos cat Bwpyodrdxos 
pydétor els tov OGxov Tov eudv 
pnd’ dxwv éyxabedeirat. 


ITA. dalvere rolvuy tyeis tovro 


XO. 


Aaptddas tpas, xdua mpoTéewmere 
Totow TovTov TodToy pédXcow 
kal podtratow Kedadodytes. 


TpGta pev evodlay ayabiy amidvTt woinTh 


9515 


1520 


1525 


és haos dpvupévo ddre, daiuoves of xara yalas, 
77 88 méAE peydrwv dyadGy dyabds émuvolas. 1530 
mayxv yap ek peydrwy dxéwv mavoaivel’ dv otras 


dpyakéwy tr ev Srdos vvddwv. 
pay ecw 
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Kaos 6 BovdAduevos rovTwy tratplois év dapovpats. 
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NOTES. 


THE scene opens with the journey of Dionysus, accompanied by his 
slave Xanthias, to the lower world. Dionysus is grotesquely dressed 
in a saffron-coloured robe (46 foll.), with a lion-skin thrown over it. 
Xanthias is mounted on an ass; but he does not get the full benefit from 
his beast of burden, for across his back is poised the regular porter’s 
yoke (dvdgopoy v. 8), from either end of which hangs a load of packages, 
so heavy that he is constantly wanting to shift it from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

l. x. efmw, ‘am I to utter?’ deliberative conjunctive, as mot ppevav 
é\6m, warep; Soph. O. C. 310. The negative particle used in this con- 
struction is regularly py, as inf. 5. pnd’ érepoy doreidy 1. Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 1. 2. 36 pd’ drroxpivepat ovv ; 

wav elwOdrov, i.e. the stale, commonplace jokes that form the stock 
of ordinary Greek comedy. Aristophanes is fond of claiming novelty for 
the contents of his plays, as in Nub. 538-546; Pax 739 foll., where 
special reference is made to the stale jokes of the comic dodAor. 

1, 4. 48y xoAH. The repetition of such expressions as, ‘I’m over- 
loaded,’ ‘I’m being crushed,’ is more than Dionysus can stomach: ‘I 
am already positively sickened by it,’ literally, ‘there is already anger 
to me,’ understanding an objective vovrwy, sc. ‘against such jokes.’ 
This is better than understanding tatra as the subject to gor’, The 
notion of anger is included with that of disgust; but the words do not 
mean, as often rendered, ‘it is as bitter as gall to me.’ 

ovAagat, as the accent shows, is mid. aor. imperat., ‘keep clear of 
that.’ 

1. §. doretov. Xanthias characterises as ‘witty,’ or ‘smart,’ expres- 
sions that were really coarse and stupid (dypotcov, poprixdv); and the 
next gross joke that he has in store he describes as ‘the height of fun’ 
(16 tavu yéAovov). 

1. 12, rl Sir’ Gea, ‘why was I obliged?’ The tense refers back to 
the time when the original arrangements for the journey were made. 
See on 24 inf, 
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1, 13. ®ptvxos. This is the comic poet, to be distinguished from 
the writer of tragedies (see inf. 910). He brought out the Movdrpomos 
and took the third prize when Aristophanes was successful with his 
‘Birds ;’ and the second prize for his Movoa: when Aristophanes gained 
the first with the ‘Frogs.’ About Avxts nothing is known. Kock 
suggests xdmiAveos, because ’EwiAvwos was one of the poets of the Old 
Comedy. Ameipsias, when Aristophanes was unsuccessful with his first 
edition of the ‘Clouds,’ took the first prize with a play on a similar 
subject called Kévvos, introducing the character of Socrates and a chorus 
of ¢povrioraf, Ameipsias also gained the first prize with his Kwzaoral . 
when Aristophanes took only the second with his ‘ Birds.’ 

1. 15. of axevodopodo’, ‘who always carry baggage;’ i.e. introduce 
slaves carrying baggage. There may bea sly suggestion that these play- 
wrights dealt only with ‘scenic properties,’ and not with real poetry and 
wit in their comedies. So we have oxevdpa used of the Euripidean 
‘ properties,’ Ach. 451. 

Most MSS. read oxety dépove’, or cxeunpopoto’. Fritzsche would 
read Wonep for dvmep and oxevopédpous acc. plur.; making wove: oxeun- 
popous = baiulorum personas inducunt ; cp. Saldpay moeiy Thesmopb. 
153. Bergk would put a mark of interrogation after elw0e woreiv ; and 
so make «ai Avecs begin a new clause, ‘Why! both Lycis and Ameip- 
sias carry baggage.’ 

1. 18. mAetv (Attic irregular contr. for mAciov) 4 ’wavurd, ‘older by 
more than a year,’ i.e. I leave the theatre feeling more than a year older 
through weariness. Cp. Shakespeare, Cymbeline, ‘Thou heap’st a year’s 
age on me.’ Dionysus speaks of himself as a spectator (Oempevos) ; and 
this falls in well with the idea that he is presented here as the type of 
the Athenian Demos. 

1, 20. €pet. Nothing is gained by altering, with Cobet, épei to épa. 
All common-place grumblings are tabooed; and the poor overloaded 
neck may not tell its own troubles. Cp. inf. 237 6 mpwrrds... éyxdpas 
épe?. Here Dionysus loses all patience at the ‘ insolence and utter conceit’ 
of the slave in pretending to have a grievance, though he is riding while 
his master walks, 67° (1. 22) is for Sre not 871, as in Nub. 7 etc 

1. 22. vids Srapviou, a surprise for vids Aids. ‘Son of Jar,’ appro- 
priate enough to the wine-god. 

1, 23. ‘Tovrov 8’ 6x4, ‘and am giving him a mount:’ cp. sup. oxevo- 
opovo’. 

1. 24. ‘raAdatmwpotro. The optat. after the pres. indic. (see on 
@5e, sup. 12) points back to the original intention of the arrangement. 
Cp. Od. 17. 250 rév mor’ éyav . ... Afw rHd’ "l0dens tva por Blorov 
wodvv &dor, See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 44. 2. note 2. 6, who 
guotes rovrov éixes rov rpdrov & vopos, va pndt wacfva und’ &ararn 
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Ojvac yévoir’ tx? rH Shug, Dem. Androt. 596. 17, where he remarks 
that ge: implies also the past existence of the law; the idea being that 
the law was made as it ts, so that tt might not be possible, ete. 

1. 25. ov yap ¢épw *yo; Here begins a string of quibbles and verbal 
subtleties in the true sophistic style. ‘Pray am notI the bearer of a 
load?? ‘Why, how can you be a bearer when you are having a ride?’ 
‘Yes! but still bearing all these things,’ ‘Bearing them how?’ ‘Like 
asore burden.’ ‘Isn’t it an ass that is bearing the burden which you 
are bearing?’ ‘Most certainly not what I have got and am bearing.’ 
In 1. 26, the question riva rpémoy is misunderstood by Xanthias, Dionysus 
means, ‘ow can you be said to be bearing when you are borne?’ 
Xanthias interprets ‘ how ?’ to mean ‘in what way ?,’ ‘ with what feeling? 
and so he answers Baptws mdvu, i.e. a¢gerrime fero, the word being 
resumed in Baépos. The humour of the passage lies in the fact that both 
disputants are right—the ass really bears the double burden, but the man 
is loaded just as if he was walking. 

1. 33. waxoSalpev. Xanthias can at any rate see that he is being 
mocked, though he cannot rebut the argument; and he wishes he had 
been one of the slaves who had volunteered for the battle of Arginusae, 
for then he would have gained his freedom, and would not have been 
subject to the oppression of a master. See inf. 693. 

1. 34. Join kwxvew pakpd, ‘to howl aloud;’ as oludlew papa Av. 
1207. Cp. Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 91 tudbeo plorare. The phrase is the anti- 
thesis to xaipev xeAcvor, 

1. 35. waradBa, Imperat., as in Vesp. 979. The ordinary form is 
waraBn&. Curtius (Verb. chap. xiv. §§ 37, 38) quotes éo8a Eur. Phoen. 
193; €uBa El. 113; éxiBa Theogn. 847 ; mpéBa Eur. Alc. 872; describing 
them as thematic present imperatives from (obsolete) present Baw. 

1, 36. Bad({wv, ‘on the tramp ;’ alluding to his walking while Xanthias 
rides, With éyyvs eips (not eZ: as vulg.) cp. Eccl. 1093 éyybs Hin ris 
Ovpas | éAxdpuevds ely, Plut. 767 ds dvdpes éyyus clow H5n TOy Oupay. 

1. 37. «5a, ‘it was my duty,’ sc. as previously arranged, see on sup. 12, 

tpt, is not, as the Grammarians described it, the Attic form of pnyi, 
but a defective verb parallel to the Lat. @-z-0; most often occurring in 
the phrases jv 3° éyw, and # 8’ 8s (dixi—dixit) in Plato. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty in connecting the Greek and Latin forms, that jyi 
shows no trace of the original g in a-2-0; cp. ad-ag-ium, ind-tg-itamenta, 
etc. Here Dionysus calls out to the slave, whom he supposes to be 
within the house of Heracles as porter; but the nero: who is living in 
a humble way, answers the door himself. 

1. 38. kevraupucds, ‘savagely.’ Heracles had fought with the Centaurs, 
and knew their brutal ways. With évfAa0’ (év-dAdropar) cp. Soph. OQ. T. 
1261 wvAus dcoais évpaar, With bons supply Fv d votbkos, * Woe 
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ever it might be.’ Here Heracles peeps out, and catching sight of the 
strange appearance of Dionysus he bursts out with—‘ Do tell me, what 
might this be?’ Dionysus mistakes the expression of astonishment for 
one of fear, and calls the attention of Xanthias to the fact; addressing 
him, aside, as ‘slave!’ (6 tats). 

1. 41. pr patvord ye, ‘yes, afraid you were crazy.’ The addition of 
yé corrects the view of Dionysus—‘ afraid he was certainly: not how- 
ever at your formidable appearance, but only lest it was a madman 
he had to deal with.’ Compare the words of Odysseus, Soph. Aj. 82 
ppovouvra yap viv opt dv eféarny dxvy. 

1, 43. Saxvw, I. e, ‘I bite my lips,’ to keep in my laughter. 

l. 45. dmocoBijoa, ‘to drive away,’ ‘keep off.” Probably he passes 
his hand hastily over his mouth, as with the action of ‘brushing 
something away.’ Cp. Vesp. 460; Eq. 60; where it is used of flapping 
away flies, and the like. The kpoxwrés (sc. x:7uv) which peeped out 
under the lion-skin was properly a woman’s garment. See Eccl. 879; 
Lysist. 44, 219. Coloured clothes were not ordinarily worn at all by 
men, 

1. 47. tls & vots; ‘what’s the meaning of it all? what is this 

combination of the buskin and the club?’ i. e. the incongruous mixture 
of hero and woman; for céQopvos seems to be used here rather as an 
article of female dress than as part of the costume of the tragic actor; 
although this would suit Dionysus well. Schol. 6 xpoxwrds xai 6 ed0opvos 
syuvauceia éoriv,  5€ AcovrH wat 7d Adradov dvipwa. 
_L 48. . wot yfjs ameSqpes 5; ‘where might you be travelling to?’ in 
such equipment. Dionysus seems to have understood mof dwedjpes ; in 
the technical sense of ‘where have you been on foreign service?’ as in 
Lysist. 99 foll. rots marépas ob moeire rods Trav matdioy | émt orparias 
dadvras; ev ydp of Sri | méoaow dpiv éoriv dmodnuav dvnp. So he 
promptly answers, ‘I was serving Cleisthenes as a marine;” sc. in the 
battle of Arginusae. ’EmParevew means, to be an émPdzys, or ‘ fighting 
man on ship-board,’ as distinguished from the crew. Cp. Hdt. 6. 12; 
Thuc. 3.95. The dative KAaoQéve: follows éeSdrevoy on the analogy 
of ypappareve, mpecBevew tivi. 

1, 49. kat KareStcapév ye vais, ‘aye, and what is more we sank 
ships.’ 

1. 51. oo; ‘what, you and he together?’ The words kgr’ éywy’ 
dEnypopnv are spoken by Xanthias as an ‘aside.’ He has been listening 
to his master’s boasts, and expresses thus his sense of their visionary 
nature; ‘and then I woke, and behold, it was a dream :’ others, less well, 
assign the words to Heracles or Dionysus. 

1, 53. ‘AvSpopéSav. This play, acted in the year 412, was evidently very 

popular in Athens, as we may judge from the allusions to it in Theam, 
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1018, 1022, 1070 foll. It was a play likely enough to suggest a 1400s, 
for it turned upon the ‘passion’ of Andromeda for her deliverer, 
Perseus. ampés €pauréy, i.e. ‘silently’; not aloud, as was the frequent 
practice of the ancients even when reading alone. 

lL. 54. Os ole.odddpa, lit. ‘violently, how think you?’ =‘ you can’t 
think how violently.’ So mas doxeis = ‘you can’t think how nicely,’ Nub. 
881. The original interrogative force of the phrase has been forgotten, 
as in was dv=«utinam, and so it is sometimes printed without a mark 
of a question. ’ 

1. 55. MéAwv was, probably, the protagonist in the Andromeda, as 
he was in the Phoenix of Euripides. If he is the personage of huge 
stature to whom the Schol. refers, puxpds must be used ironically— 
‘oh, quite small; only as big as giant Molon.’ Dionysus is described 
as sitting on shipboard, and reading (see inf. 1114) the play to himself, 
as he says, mpés épauréy, cp. Eccl. 880 xevupomévy rt mpds Euavrdy pédos. 
Paley, to emphasise his view of the late introduction of reading and 
writing, would make 72) ’Av3pouésay mean the name on the ship's side 
or stern, émt rijs veds. 

1. 57. §uveyévou 71> K., ‘did you company with Cleisthenes?’ 
Heracles here seems to put Cleisthenes in a category by himself, not 
woman, boy, or man, but some sexless creature, for whom Dionysus 
might have had a misplaced passion. 

1. 58. ob ydp dA’, as inf. 192, 498, 1180; Eq. 1205; Nub. 232, 
originally an elliptic phrase, =o enim [ita se res habet] sed. So here, 
‘it 25 not a case for jesting, du¢ I really am in a bad way.’ 

1. 62. érvovus, ‘porridge.’ The gluttony of Heracles was a favourite 
point in Comedy, as in Pax 741; Av. 1581, 1689; and inf. 550 foll. 
It also appears in the Alcestis 548, 749-760. 

1. 64. Gp’ éx&iSdonw; ‘am I making my meaning plain?’ 

1. 66. SapSdamrre, a graphic word fora ‘devouring passion.’ Her- 
acles understands this in the coarsest way, and wonders Ldw any one can 
have a ‘passion’ for a dead body. Euripides seems to have died the 
year before the ‘ Frogs’ was acted. 

1. 69. é’ éxetvov, as we say, ‘after him;’ i.e. ‘to fetch him.’ So ént 
Boty lévar; Od. 3. 4213 én’ Siup meppOévra Hdt. 7.193. Cp. inf. 111, 
577, 1418. 

1, 72. of piv ydp otnér’ elolv. According to the Schol. from the 
Oeneus of Euripides, where Diomede, lamenting the low estate of his 
grand/ather Oeneus, asks him od 8° 35’ pnpos cuppdxow adndddvoat; to 
which Oeneus rejoins with the words of wév ydp etc. Dionysus means 
that the great poets, like Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have 
passed away; and those that are left are poor ones. ‘How's that?’ 
cries Heracles, ‘hayen’t you got Lophon in the land olths btingt “Les, 
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that is the only blessing we have left,’ answers Dionysus, ‘if it can be 
called a blessing; for I am not quite sure even about that, how it 
stands.’ This points to the current suspicion that the plays of Iophon 
were really composed, or at any rate touched up, by his father Sophocles. 

1, 76. mporepov, ‘superior,’ as mp@rov=‘best’ in Nub. 643. Cp. 
Plato, Laches, 183 B of «dv abrot duoroyhoeay roAAods opi mporépous 
elva: apds Ta To ToAEpov, 

1. 77. elaep y’ éxetOev, ‘if you must bring a poet thence.’ 

1, 78, dmroAaBdv, ‘having taken him aside all by himself alone.’ 
So Hdt. 1. 209 Kipos xadéoas “Yoracréa nat drodaBav povvoyr etre. 

1. 79. «wSwvlow, ‘may try what the ring is like of the poetry he 
composes without the aid of Sophocles.” s«wodovifey, inf. 723, is, 
properly, te test the goodness of money by the ringing sound of the 
metal. 

1, 80. xdAAws, ‘besides,’ Dionysus doubts if Sophocles will take 
the trouble of quitting the lower world, being ‘content and happy’ 
(ejxoAos) there, no doubt, as he was in life. Whereas Euripides, scamp 
as he was (travotpyos), would be quite ready to break bounds and run 
away along with Dionysus. 

1, 83. ’Ayd&0wv belonged to a wealthy family of good position in 
Athens. Born about 447, he gained his first prize for Tragedy in 416, 
and died, probably, in 400. The scene of the Symposium of Plato is 
laid at Agathon’s house, where he is found discoursing on the subject of 
Love with Socrates, Alcibiades, and Aristophanes. His language 
(Sympos, 198 C) is represented as reproducing the style of his master 
Gorgias. Aristophanes calls him (Thesm. 49, 29) 6 eadAtemjs, 6 KAE- 
yds, 6 Tpayydorotds, but notices the many novelties of diction introduced 
by him; xdyprre véas dyidas éxav, etc. Thesm. 53. Aristotle (Poet. 18. 
§§ 5, 7) objects that (1) the subjects of his plays were too extensive; 
and (2) that he introduced the practice of making the choruses irrelevant; 
3:0 éuBdrAcpa qSovew mpwrov dptayvros "Ayd0wvos Tov roovrov. His 
feminine beauty and his fopperies are ridiculed by Aristophanes in 
Thesm. 191, foll., where Euripides wants him to act a female part, 
because he was edmpdawmos, Aeuxds, éfupnuévos, | yuvaccdpavos, dards, 
evmpenns ideiv. His visit to the luxurious court of the Macedonian 
Archelaus is alluded to here in the words és paxapwv evwxlav, a phrase 
so closely modelled on the familiar paxdpoy vijgot and és paxapwv ebda- 
povias (Plat. Phaed, 115 D), that we are inclined to believe that Agathon 
had really ‘passed away’ from Athens, and was to be numbered among 
those who otxér’ eiolv (72); though it does not seem that he was 
actually dead at this date. Perhaps pax-dpov is intended to suggest 
Mak-eddvow, justas dyads (84) is an echo of ’Ayd0wr. 

L 86. EevoxXéys, called by the comic poets the Trickster Qotexaph- 
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xavos, pnyavodigns) because he concealed the poverty of his inventive 
genius by scenic tricks, was son of the tragic poet Carcinus (Thesm. 
440). Aristophanes calls him a parasite (mvvorjpys, Vesp. 1510), and 
bad both as a poet and a man («axds dv Kans roe’, Thesm. 169). 

Ll. 87. Ilv0éyyeXos. Nothing is known of him; and no answer is given 
to Heracles’ question. Prof. Tyrrell (Class, Rev. 1. p. 128), following 
Meineke’s suggestion of a lacuna, would fill it up thus: HP, Mv@dyyeAos 
dé ; AL. wepl ye rovd' ovdels Adyos | wAtv robmiT ptBelns (‘crush you,’ Av. 
1528, parallel to €&6Aouro). Then the words of Xanthias come in well, as 
he stands by unnoticed, though his shoulder is ‘ crushed’ by the burden. 

l,gt. wAetv 4 oraSl. Cp. Nub. 430 7av ‘EAAhver elval pe Aéyew 
éxaroy oradioow dporoy. 

l.g2. é€&mgvdAAlSes. L. and S. follow the Schol. in rendering this, 
*small grapes left for gleaners:’ but Fritzsche seems to come nearer to 
the spirit of the passage in taking it of ‘vines of rank leafage,’ where 
leaves were in inverse proportion to fruit: like the Barren Fig-tree of 
the parable. In the Alcmena, Euripides had called the ivy xeAvSovov 
povuceiov, which is adopted here in the sense of ‘ choirs’ or ‘music-schools’ 
of swallows; birds, whose note was (inf. 681) the type of barbarous, non- 
hellenic speech. Cp. efwep éori pr) xeAcdévos Sinny | dyvara povny Bap- 
Bapov xexrnpévn Aesch. Ag. 1050. 

1, 94. & (taking up pecpardAAra sup. 89) ppotda, ‘ who pass out of sight 
double-quick if they do but get a play put on the stage, having only once 
committed a nuisance against Tragedy:’ meaning either that the Archon 
would never be willing to supply them with a Chorus a second time, after 
their miserable exhibition ; or, because they themselves would be utterly 
exhausted after a single effort. 

1. 96. -ydvipov, ‘ fruitful,’ ‘productive :’ so we have ydévipov dor as 
distinguished from dvepatoy, an ‘addled’ egg. Cp. Fertile pectus habes, 
interque Helicona colentes | uberius nulli provenit ista seges, Ov. Pont. 
4.2.11. Cp. Plat. Theaet. r51e. 

1. 97. &nrav dv, Here dy is merely repeated, an echo of the pre- 
ceding dy. So ots dv drodoiny ob8 Ay dBoAdy obdevi, Nub. 118. Notice 
the confusion between Adkor optat. (as in Soph. Phil. 281 dvdpa ovdév’ 
evronov (Spay), obx Saris dprécaev) and béyferar fut. indic. 1. 98; and 
compare with it the change from subjunct. to indic. in Homeric similes, 
Perhaps Adxot is assimilated to evpous. 

1. 99. ‘mapakextvSuveupévov, ‘an adventurous expression,’ like the 
audaces dithyrambi of Hor. Od. 4. 2. 10. Euripides had spoken in 
his MeAavinwn of aldép’ ofxnow Ards, and Aristophanes parodies this 
somewhat unfairly. In the ’AAéfavdpos of the same poet we have the 
phrase wai xpévov mpotBaive wovs, and in the Bacchae 888 dapdv xodvau 
né8am‘a long lapse of time,’ The next two linea ate a Wenerky AK 
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Hippol. 612 4 yAdoo’ dpdpoy’, 4 5t ppv dvdporos, which Aristophanes 
(here and inf 1471, and Thesm. 275), like many others, misrepresents; 
as though Euripides justified the breach of an uttered oath on the plea 
of a mental reservation, Whereas, what Hippolytus means is that he 
has taken the oath. without knowing what it implies, yet nevertheless he 
is bound by it. With «aQ’ tepdv, ‘over the victims,’ cp. cava yrAcov 
Eq. 660; dpvivrov Speov tov péyorov Kara iepay redciow Thuc. 5. 
47.10. 

l. 102. &&lq here = xavpis. 

1. 103. paAAd, ie. pr A€ye Sri Ene radr’ dpéowe, GAG, etc. So inf. 
611, 745, 751; Ach. 458; Av. 109; ‘don't ask ¢hat/ why, I am more 
than crazy with joy.’ 

l, 104. 4 phy (Cobet xa? pv), ‘in truth this is but rubbish, as even 
you yourself think ’—if you chose to allow it. 

L105. pry tov éudv oike: vobv. This half-line probably comes from 
the Andromeda, which Dionysus had been reading; though the Schol. 
refers to the Andromache of Euripides, ll. 237 or 581, the similarity 
being only slight. Dionysus substitutes €xets ydp oixlav for the original 
ending éyw yap dpréow. The general meaning is ‘don’t take upon your- 
self to manage my views: you have a ménage of your own,’ sc. the 
department of gluttony. For ofxoy olxeiv in this sense cp. Phoeniss. 486, 
1231, etc.; and cp. the phrase olxety wéAw, 

l. 107. amepi ésod. The allusion to ‘dinner’ makes Xanthias feel 
more than ever that he is left unnoticed, out in the cold. 

l. 109. Kata ov plpnory, i.e. even as you came with club and lion- 
skin to fetch (€f as in sup. 69) Cerberus. The Greek would naturally 
run @vmep Evexa FAGov ,. TadTa por ppdcov, but Tovrous (112) follows 
the gender of rovs févous, the nearer word. Dionysus wants to know 
where Heracles found civil hosts and clean beds on the journey, and 
‘entertainment for man and beast.’ By dvaravAas he means ‘resting- 
places ;’ and by é«rpomds. ‘the branchings of the road,’ points at which 
information about the route would be specially valuable. Others make 
éxrpown almost equivalent to dvamavaa, a place where one ‘ turns aside’ 
to rest; so in Lat. deversoriae. Slavrat are ‘rooms.’ The personal 
word travSoKeutpiat, ‘landladies,’ comes curiously in the list, especially 
as it is followed immediately by éwov. There is no authority for ren- 
dering it ‘hostelries ;’ so we must regard the word as a sort of echo of 
Eévous sup. 109. Herwerden conjectures navdoxei’ dpiad’. 

1.116. «atov ye. It is doubtful if these words should be the begin- 
ning of what Dionysus, or the end of what Heracles says. The former 
has the analogy of inf. 164, and would mean ‘it is not for you to begin 
to talk about daring and adventure.’ But if we assign the whole line to 
Heracles, @ oyérMe, roApnoas yop lévar kat ob ye, the meaning will 
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NOTES. LINES 102-131, 
be, as Fritzsche renders it, ‘¢s adeo cum tua ipgnavia, ut ego, ire 
audebts ?* 

L317. Ov &8av, depending on dpdafle, as in Soph. Trach. 1122 tis 
PNTpos Haw Ths pis ppdowyv év ols viv éort, Thus we shall be able to 
retain the MS reading 8mws. Kock adopting Bergk’s reading 87 joins 
it with ray 65@v, on the analogy of Sov +yijs, etc. This would dispose 
of the changed construction with gpa¢ew in the next line. Fritzsche 
would write gpafe vg@v d5dy, which seems to be corroborated by the 
singulars Oepphy, Yuxpar, cp. inf. 319. 

1,121, dd KéAw Kai Opaviou, ‘ by rope and bench.’ We may sup- 
pose a pause to be made after Q@paviou, so as to let kpepdoavr. come 
in as a surprise. ‘Towing-rope’ (Thuc. 4. 25 maparAcéytov amd Kddw 
és rv Meoofvny) and ‘rowing-bench’ would represent a very natural 
way of proceeding on a river or canal: but kpepdoavre fixes the inter- 
pretation of xdAws to the ‘noose,’ and @paviov to the ‘footstool,’ to be 
kicked away in the moment of hanging oneself. 

1, 122. «rvynpay, ‘choky,’ ‘stifling,’ in a double sense. 

1, 123. otvropos, ‘a short-cut,’ as in 7a ovvTopa ths S300 Hat. 1. 
185. Perhaps there is an allusion in the word to the ‘ chopping up’ of 
the hemlock (cp. évréuvev), as there is in rerpispévn, which means 
‘well-beaten’ or ‘well-pounded ;’ being equally applicable to drpamds 
or xdveov, Cp, Plat. Phaed. 116 D éveysarw ris 1d pappanov el 
rétpurrat. 

1.126. Svoxelpepov, ‘chilly,’ ‘bleak.’ The effect of the hemlock 
was to paralyse the lower extremities first ; the cold and the insensibility 
gradually mounting upwards. So, in the prison, the officer who adminis- 
tered the hemlock to Socrates kept watching the effect of the poison: 
opddpa mécas Tov ndéa fpero el alaOavorro’ 6 5é ow Egy. Kal pera TOodTO 
avfis Tds kvfpas® Kat émaviay obrws Hyiv éwedeixvuTo ws Yoxotrd Te Kat 
anyvuro Phaed. 117 E. 

1. 127. Katdvrn, ‘downhill,’ with allusion to the leap from the tower 
(inf.). Dionysus, being ‘a poor walker,’ is bidden to ‘stroll’ (KaQep- 
arvecv) down to the outer Cerameicus (7d #aAAtorov mpoaoreoy Tis TéAEwS 
Thuc. 2. 34), the burial place of illustrious citizens, on the N.E. side of 
Athens, between the Thriasian Gate (AimvaAoy) and the Gardens of the 
Academy. There he was to climb the ‘lofty tower,’ said to have been 
built by Timon the misanthrope. 

1.131. Join évrevOev Od (Gedopar), ‘watch therefrom’ (cp. 02 p’ 
dmé rod réyous Ach. 262), ‘the torch-race starting’ (cp. dgiévar mAoiov 
Hdt. §. 42; dpes dad BadBidov tué re wat rovrovi Eq. 1159; and 
dgernpia (sc. ypapypyy), in the sense of the ‘starting-place’in a race). The 
common interpretation, ‘watch the flinging-down of a torch therefrom? 
as the signal for the torch-race to start, seems to be only an iwrenion ok 
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the Scholi’' Aapnds is frequently used as=Aapnadngopla, so Aapwdda 
édpapyes Vesp. 1203. 

1,132. Kdmeur’, ‘and next, when the spectators say “start them off,” 
then do you also start yourself off,’ sc. from the top of the tower. For 
imperatival infinitive cp. Nub. 850; Eq. 1039. 

1.134. Oplw Sv0. This does not mean ‘the two membranes, or 
lobes, of the brain’ (Mitchell); but ‘two brain-puddings ;’ Optov being 
a sort of rissole or forcemeat, popular in Athens. Of course he means 
he should break his head and scatter his brains; but he expresses this 
by an allusion to a favourite dish—a much more likely phrase than a 
technical and almost medical one. It is difficult to see why he empha- 
sises 5vo. Perhaps to intensify the notion of utter and complete death; 
as in Lat. des perit. 

1, 137. tére, sc. when you went to fetch Cerberus. 

1,138. mwdvuv, It seems better to take mdyv as qualifying peyaAny, 
as Taxd mdvu Plut. 57; for the word dBuooov needs no expletive. The 
lake is the ’Axepouvgia Aipyn. 

1,139. tuvvourel. Probably the hand is hollowed, to illustrate 
jocosely the smallness of a boat ‘only so big.’ Cp. Ach. 367. 

1.140. 80’ 6BéAw, Charon’s minimum (and ordinary) fee was one 
obol: but this may have varied with the inclination of the passengers. 
Or Dionysus may be represented as taking a ‘ return-ticket ;’ his being a 
special case. This is borne out by a passage in Apuleius (Met. 6. 18), 
where the Turris bids Psyche to take a double fare; one to give to Charon 
(avaro sen?) on embarking, the other to pay on her return. Anyhow, 
the particular sum is fixed upon to point the allusion to the dimferia, 
or daily allowance by the State of two obols to the poorer citizens 
during the festivals, to pay for their admission to the theatre. Cp. ev 
toiv d5uoiv dBdrAav Oewpeivy Demosth. 234. 33. The increase of this 
allowance, and the extension of it to other entertainments; and, 
generally, the diversion of every available portion of the revenue to the 
Theoric fund, from which the grant was made, was an ‘effective instru- 
ment’ (as péya SivacGov) in the hands of Athenian demagogues. There 
may be an allusion to the pio6ds &kagriKds, or jury-man’s fee; and the 
pucOds éxxAnovaorinés, a compensation-fee to the citizen for his loss of 
time in sitting in the é««Anoia, which seems to have been one obol 
originally, and two later. ‘Theseus, the typical hero of Athens and 
founder of her popular institutions, is represented as having introduced 
this peculiarly national fee into the lower world (Oyngevs Hyayev). 

1.145. BépBopov, ‘mud.’ This Slough of Despond appears in Plato, 
Phaed. 69 C és dv dytyros at dréAecros els"Atdou ddixnrat év BopBdpp 
KeloeTau. 

£151, Mopactpou pijow. Morsimus, son of Philocles (Eq, ary 
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Pax 800), is ridiculed as a contemptible writer of Tragedy. To ‘ write 
out’ (éxypddeoGat Av, 982) a speech from one of his plays is sufficient 
crime to ensure punishment in the nether world. The absurd climax is 
like the contrast between Nero and Orestes in Juvenal, Sat. 8. 217 foll. 
‘Sed nec | Electrae iugulo se polluit, aut Spartani | sanguine coniugii; 
nullis aconita propinquis | miscuit; in scena nunquam cantavit Orestes ; | 
Troica non scripsit.’ 

1. 153. awupplxy (sc. Spynots) is a war-dance in which the dancers 
represented by their gestures and movements the various incidents of a 
battle. Here the allusion is rather to the musical accompaniment than 
to the dance itself. Kivyolas, a dithyrambic poet, is a favourite butt of 
Aristophanes for his impiety (inf. 365); and for his many bodily diseases 
and miserable leanness (Av. 1372 foll.; see inf. 1437). That there was 
sober truth in this, and not merely the licence of a comic poet, may be 
gathered from the severe judgment passed on him by Lysias (quoted in 
Athenaeus 12. 551 foll.) and Plato (Gorg. 501 foll.). 

1,155. év0é8¢, ‘in this upper world.’ 

1.157. dvBpav yuvarkav, asyndeton, as in Soph. Ant. 1079. 

1.159. 6vos. The heavily-laden Xanthias, hearing of all these 
delights, feels that he is indeed the ‘ass celebrating the mysteries :’ 
a proverbial phrase for one who has ‘all the kicks, and none of the 
halfpence.’ For the Athenians, on their sacred procession to Eleusis, 
would carry their necessary baggage on the back of an ass, whose share 
‘in the festivity would thus be very unenviable. Sic vos non vobis, With 
the phrase puoripw dyewv (not to be taken as equivalent to pépecv) cp. 
Ccopopdpia, Arovvoia, éopryy, Ovciay, dyev (Hdt. 1.147). Here Xanthias 
flings his burden to the ground. These two lines are in by-play, and do 
not interrupt the construction. 

1,164. yatpe is, properly, the salutation of greeting, and tylawwe of 
farewell: but xaipe may stand loosely for either. 

1,165. ov Sé sc. Xanthias, who complains of having to take up the 
things again, ‘ before he has so much as set them down.’ 

1. 168, radv éxhepopévwv, ‘of those that are being carried out to 
burial.’ Here Sorts follows rather than és, because no person is as yet 
referred to. But dons émi rotr’ épxerar seems rather an unmeaning 
phrase, and it is tempting to follow Meineke and omit the line, as a 
needless gloss. If we retain it, we must render, ‘who happens to be 
coming for this purpose,’ sc. émt rv éxpopdy. Or émt ro6r’ may be the 
intention of a journey to Hades, cp. Xen. Anab. 2.5, 22 dAAd ri 51) 
buas éfov drodéoa ovK emt rovro HAGomev; Eur. Bacch. 967, when 
Pentheus says émt 78’ épyovar=‘that is my intention. én rair’=s 
‘hither ;’ or ém rai7’ =‘ to the same place,’ have been conjectured. 

1, 169. 16t’ ep’ dyav, ‘in that case take me with you! “Thists ‘beter 
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than to render, ‘then [it will be] for me to take them;’ for pépew, not 
dyey, has been the regular word in use here for ‘ carrying.” The infin. 
may be the exclamatory expression of a wish, as Zed mérep, 9 Alavra 
Aaxeiv 4H Tvdéos vidvy Il. 7.179; or, more likely, there is some word like 
éofe to be supplied in the mind, as in the formal phraseology of laws, 
treaties, etc.; rn 3¢ elvat tds orovdds wevrhxovra. But a similar use of 
infin. is found in Soph, O. R. 462, Eur. Tro. 421; Plat. Crat. 426 B; 
Thue. 5..9. § 5 (7). Trans., ‘then, [resolved] that you do take me.’ 

L170, ovrov(, ‘yonder.’ Meineke follows Hirschig’s emendation 
éxpépovory oro, 

1.171. otros. Dionysus hails the vexpdés, ‘Ho there! it is you that 
I mean, you the dead man.’ 

1172, oxevdpta, a coaxing diminutive, =‘a bit of baggage.’ 

1,174. tméyed’, probably, as the Schol. says, 6 vexpés pyot mpds rods 
vexpopdpous, ‘move on upon your journey.’ So éwaye Nub. 1298 ; Vesp. 
290. Others consider the words to be addressed to Dionysus and 
Xanthias, who were delaying the funeral procession, ‘move out of my 
way, you men!’ for ind-yey (intrans.) generally has the force of ‘ moving 
off,’ and ‘clearing the way.’ So the Satyrs (Eur. Cycl. 53) cry to the 
he-goat Snay’, & tray’ d xepdora. But tpets (notice he does not say apd) 
suggests that the words are addressed to a different set of persons from 
those whom he has just been accosting. 

1175. édv EupBS, ‘to see if I can make any arrangement.’ The 
drachma contained six obols, so that the highest offer of Dionysus only 
reaches 13 drachmae instead of the 2, which the dead man insists upon. 

1177. avaBignv. As a /zving man might say, ‘Strike me dead if 
I accept it!’ so a dead man may humorously be supposed to reverse the 
anathema, and say, ‘Let me rather come back again to life than that!’ 

1.178. ds oepvds, ‘how loftily the scoundrel bears himself! shan’t 
he suffer for this! I will trudge along with you.’ The dead man having 
proved impracticable, Xanthias is as good as his word. 

1,180, dé, wapaBadod, ‘avast there! bring the boat alongside!’ 
Charon, whose voice is heard, but whose boat is not yet in sight, seems to 
have a rower on board; unless we suppose him to be shouting to himself. 

1.184. xaip’ & Xdpwv. The line is said to be borrowed from a 
Satyric drama called Aethon, by one Achaeus. Perhaps Dionysus, 
remembering the usual triple invocation to the dead (rpis dvoa: Od. 
9. 65) thought it was the proper form of address to the Ferryman of the 
Dead. The Schol. proposes to assign one salutation to Dionysus, 
Xanthias, and the dead man, respectively. The jingle in the line is, 
of course, intentional, as in a popular English burlesque, ‘O Medea, my 
dear! O my dear Medea!’ 

1,385. dvanavAas. Charon, with the regular sing-song of a railway 
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porter, runs over the list of the places at which he is prepared to disem- 
bark passengers. 

1. 186. “Ovov woxds, a fanciful name, ‘ Woolasston,’ thrown into 
a plural like @98a:, AOjjva:, etc. It seems to refer to the proverb dvoy 
weipew, expressing useless labour, analogous to our ‘ great cry and little 
wool,’ where, however, the reference is to the ‘shearing’ of the pig and 
not the ass. Bergk’s correction (followed by Meineke), “Oxvou mAoxkds, 
seems more ingenious than probable. Ocnus is said to have been repre- 
sented in a fresco of Polygnotus, as sitting and plaiting a rope of hay, 
while an ass, standing near him, eats it as fast as he plaits it. Such 
fruitless work as the ‘ plaiting of Ocnus’ might be compared with the 
punishment of Sisyphus and the Danaides. 

1.187. KepBeplous isa travesty of the Homeric Kippepious Od. 11. 13, 
where the Schol. says that KepBepious was read by Aristarchus and 
Crates. Képaxas, =‘ perdition,’ comes in as a comical interruption 
between geographical names, At Talvapov, the S. promontory of 
Laconia, there was supposed to be a subterranean communication with 
the lower world: cp. ‘Taenarias fauces, alta ostia Ditis’ Virg. Geor. 
4. 467. 

1,188, «od oxfoew Soxets; ‘where do you mean to put to shore?’ 
cp. vées oxo és tiv "Apyorl3a xwpyyv Hat. 6.92; 79 Andy écxor Thuc. 
3. 29. 

1. 189. ood y’ otvera, ‘ yes, as far as you are concerned!’ Charon 
is quite willing that Dionysus should go to—perdition. 

L 191. tiv (sc. vavpaxiav) wept rSv kpedv. A life-and-death struggle 
is described in Vesp. 375 by the words roy wept Yuxijs Spdmoy Spapeiv. 
Analogous to this is the proverbial phrase é Aayas rév wept xpedv tpéxet, 
i.e. a race for neck-or-nothing.’ Thus the battle of Arginusae is called 
here the‘ life-struggle’ for Athenian existence. But Charon is speaking 
bitterly. He has a grievance respecting this battle, for the unburied 
‘ carcases’ of the drowned sailors were so many fees lost to him: and 
he seems to allude to this by the coarsest word which he can apply 
to a dead body; using kpedv for cwparwy, like the vulgar phrase— 
“cold meat.” Dr. Verrall (Class. Rev. 3. p. 258) suggests that the 
allusion is to the enfranchisement promised to the slaves who fought in 
the battle. They would then have the citizen’s right to eat the sacrificial 
meats at the registration-festival (rd xpéa é "Anarovpiov Thesm. 558); 
and so they were ‘fighting for their meat.’ 

1.192. dp0aApiav, Ophthalmia was, probably, a favourite excuse of 
Athenian malingerers, and was sometimes artificially produced for the 
purpose, For ot yap aAX’ see on sup. 58. 

1.194. Avtalvov. The Stone of Withering is intended to have an 
uncanny sound, suggestive of dry bones and saplesa dead. 
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1, 196. wv fuvérvyov éfumv; Xanthias says, to himself, *‘ What 
(unlucky thing) did I encounter as I left home?’ Omens at the begin- 
ning of a journey (évdd:01 gipBodo Aesch. P.V. 487) were supposed to 
foretell whether it would be attended by good or bad luck: like the 
parrae recinentis omen of Horace, or our common superstition about 
magpies. But, perhaps, r@ is masc.=‘whom?’ alluding to the ‘evil 
eye.” 

1.197. e€ mg én wAei, ‘if any one else is going on board ;’ a necessary 
emendation for the MS. reading émmAe?. The words of Charon, xd@:f’ 
éxt Kwmyy, mean, ‘sit af your oar, for rowing. Dionysus chooses to 
interpret them, ‘sit o” your oar’ («dé0:¢e.. émt rov oxiumwoda Nub. 254), 
and proceeds to act accordingly. Perhaps ‘sit zo your oar’ might 
express the ambiguity. Then, when rebuked, he does indeed ‘ put forth 
his hands and stretch them out,’ but he sits motionless on the bench, 
and makes no pretence of rowing. 

- 1.202. ob pr pAvaphoes; Lit. ‘ will you not not-trifle?’ i.e. ‘don’t 
trifle,’ as in Nub. 367; Vesp. 397; Eur. Hipp.213; Suppl. 1066; Andr. 757. 
Goodwin, M. and T. § 89. 2 foll. speaks of this use merely as a ‘strong 
prohibition,’ meaning ‘you shall not;’ and does not interpret it, as 
explained above, by an interrogative force. For €xwv, with the force of 
‘continuance’ (‘don’t 4¢e/ trifling !’), see inf. 512; Nub.131, etc. avrBds, 
‘with firm planted foot,’ sc. against the stretcher, or the bottom of the 
boat. Cp. Eur, Bacch. 1126 mAevpaiow dvriBaoa rod Svadaipovos, Soph. 
El. 575 Biacdels moAAa Kav TiBas. 

1. 204., aBaAdrrwros, Dionysus excuses his awkwardness on the 
ground of his being ‘a land-lubber, and no-Salaminian.’ The natives of 
Salamis were thorough-going sailors. ‘There may also be an allusion to 
the famous sea-fight at Salamis, and the word may be compared with 
Mapadwvopaxa: Ach. 181; Nub. 986. There may be a further allusion 
to the decadence of the Athenian navy; in which so many slaves 
served. 

1.206. é€sBdédAps, probably yeipas xwiry is to be understood; and so 
&uBddAray will be parallel to Lat. txcumbere remis. So Od. 10. 129 
éuBadéev xwnygot, and, as here, tis éuBadre? Eq. 602. The péAy will 
help him to keep time, like the measured chant of the #eAevorjs, alluded 
to inf. katraxéAecve 5%, ‘start the time then I’ 

1, 207. Batpdxwv kUkvwv, asyndeton, as sup. 157. Bothe’s conjecture 
Barpaxoxuxvayv, ‘frog-swans,’ seems a very likely emendation. We 
may cp. such forms as immoxdy@apos, immoxévravpos, kuvadwrng, oT povdio- 
Kapndos, and, inf. 929, ypunderot, 932 immadéxrwp. This Chorus of 
‘ Frogs,’ which gives its name to the play, is technically called tapaxop7- 
‘nua, sc. ‘the part of a by-chorus;’ or, more likely, ‘a supplementary 
provision’ by the Archon, who xopdv diéwor, The real Chorus in this play 
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consists of Muara, the Frogs, probably, never appearing on the stage, 
but only letting their song be heard ‘ behind the scenes,’ as we say. 
Similar sapayxopyynpara are found in the Pax 114; Vesp. 248; Aesch. 
Eum. 10332. 

l. 215. dpol, ‘in honour of,’ ‘on the subject of.’ This is the regular 
opening of a dithyrambic hymn. The dithyrambic poets were nick- 
named dygidvaxres, because of the frequent commencement of their 
hymns with the words dy¢i pot ab@is dvaxra. See on Nub. 595, and cp. 
the beginning of the (Homeric) Hymn to Dionysus (6.1) dup? Arwyvaov 
«- pryhoopa, and Eur. Troad. 511 dui pot ’IAvov, &@ Movoa, decor. 

Nuojov. It is impossible to localise Nysa, for, wherever the worship 
of Dionysus was in vogue, a Mt. Nysa was sure to be found, whether in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Ethiopia, or India. 

1, a17, Alpvats, Thucydides (2. 15) speaks of rd éy Aiuvats Atovicou, 
@ 7a. dpyadsrepa Atoviowa ry Swdexadry moetrar év pny ’AvOeornpian, and 
Demosthenes (contr. Neaer. 1371) gives exactly the same account. This 
‘primitive Dionysian festival’ is the Anthesteria (not to be confounded 
with the Lenaea, which was celebrated in the month Gamelion). The 
mysteries connected with the celebration of the Anthesteria were held at 
night in the ancient temple év Alpvats, a low-lying part of Athens, 
once a swamp, near the Ilissus. 

fv tax joapev, ‘ which we pealed forth ;’ sc. when we were living frogs 
in the upper world. For just as Orion (Od. 11.572) reappears in Hades 
still hunting the same beasts that he had hunted in life; so there may be 
supposed to be, as Kock says, Barpaywy efSwra,xapdyroy in the lower 
world, still following their old pursuits. 

1,219. yvrpowwr, Xuvzpos was the name of the third division of the 
festival of Anthesteria. The first day was called M@oryla, the second 
Xées (Ach, 961 foll.), a day of revelling and drunkenness, so that the 
populace on the morning of the third day was well called 6 «pavaAé- 
xaos SxAos. On the day of the Xurpo, pots of pulse were offered to 
“Epyijs xOdveos. 

1,220. ésdv répevos. The marshy ground of Aiuva belonged bya 
sort of right to Frogs. 

l.a21. éyd 5é& y’, The chant of the Frogs quickens, and forces 
poor Dionysus to row a faster stroke. ‘It’s very good fun for you,’ he 
says, ‘but / am beginning to get sore, Master Croakie! though of course 
you care nothing about that.’ 

1, 226. éédo8’ adrG KodE, ‘to blazes with you, croak and all!” 
This use with aérds is commoner with the plural; but cp. a’r@ gape 
Od. 8. 186; abrp ywpur® ib. 21. 54; abrp Adyxy Thesm. 826. 

1, 227, ot8év yap éor’ GAN’ 4 xodg, ‘for you are nothing else tot 
croak.’ For ob8ty Gad’ §, ie. nihil aliud nisi, vp. Laymak, aay cite 
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sodiv EAA’ f) karndeiov cxonav. But it is difficult to decide when to 
write dAA’[o] #, and when dAA’[a] #. Sometimes there is no doubt, as in 
Xen. Anab. 4. 6. 11 dvdpes ob8apni pavepol elow GAN’ 4 ward ravryy ri 
é3dy. Kriiger, § 69. 4. 6, suggests that dAA’ # should be written when 
the effect to be produced is to bring a fact into prominence; and dAd’ 4 
to point an exception. 

1, 228. eixérws y’, & wodAd mpdrrov, ‘and well we may, you med- 
dlesome fellow.’ So woAAd mparrow inf. 749. Cp. wodumpaypovety. 

1, 230, «epoBaras, variously interpreted as (1) ‘God of the horny 
hoof,’ cornipes ; cp. rpaydrous Simonid. 134; aly:nédns h. Hom. 18. 2. 373 
or, (2) ‘roving the mountain peaks:’ cp. tyixépara wérpay Nub. 597. 
The Schol. gives (2) ; but the former is doubtless right. 

3 xadapdpOoyya (sc. wéAn) tralfwv, ‘who plays a lively strain on his 
pipe ;’ cp. évowAia wal(ey Pind. O. 13.123. The Pan-pipe proper con- 
sisted of a row of reeds of unequal height, Virg. Ecl. 2. 32. 

], 232. &v taodupiov tpédw, ‘which I cultivate at the water’s edge 
in the pools to support the strings of the lyre;’ or ‘as backing for the 
lyre.’ The Séva£ seems to have been used to make the (vywpa in which 
the «dAAowes were inserted; and the lower bar was properly called 
toAvptov or payas. Here there seems to be a confusion between the 
upper and lower bar. 

1. 236. gAukratvas, ‘blisters’ on the hands from rowing. Cp. Vesp. 
YIIQ pyTE KwTHY uHTE AdyxHY pHTE pPAveTavay AaBwr. 

l. 244. «vtrepov is generally identified with the marsh plant ‘ galin- 
gale,’ and @Aéws may be the ‘ flowering rush.’ 

1, 245. oAvkoAvpBoiow péAeoaw (so Reisig, as the simplest 
emendation for the unmetrical woAveoAdpBoror péAcory), ‘in the music 
of our strain, as we plunge and plunge again.’ 

1, 246. SpBpov. Frogs are liveliest when rain is threatening: but the 
joke lies in the frogs diving into the water to escape a wetting from the 
rain; and when there ‘singing over the mazy dance of the pool in the 
watery depths with splash and plash of many a bursting bubble.’ 

1, 251. ‘rourt map’ tpdv AapBdvy, ‘there! I’m getting this from you.’ 
Dionysus means he is taking a lesson from them, and emulating their 
croak. But they understand ‘getting’ to mean ‘robbing’ you of your 
croak; which explains Sevd tdpa weodpecOa, ‘then it will go hard 
with us.” ‘ But,’ says Dionysus, ‘it will go much harder with me if I 
burst my lungs in rowing’ to the quick tune of your croaking. See on 
sup. 206. 

1. 259. Smécov &v xavSdvp, ‘to the full compass of our throat.’ 

1. 262. rovrm ydép. Dionysus outdoes the frogs in shouting his 
Bpexexexé{, declaring ‘ye shall not beat me at that:’ till at last he 
silences them, 
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1, 266. + wod£, ‘with your own croak.’ Others read rod =‘till I 
silence your croak.’ 

1, 268. peAAov dpa, ‘I was pretty sure to stop you sooner or later,’ 
A regular phrase to express satisfaction at a successful effort, as Nub. 
1301 éueAAdy o” dpa mavicey bya. So Ach. 347; Vesp. 460. 

1. 269. @ wate, ‘avast rowing there! shove alongside with the 
paddle, step out when you ve paid your fare.’ 

1,271. 4 Bav@las; ‘is Xanthias there?’ or } HavGia, ‘Ho, Xanthias!’ 
He had gone round the lake (sup. 193) and was to await his master at 
the Withering Stone. Dionysus is obliged to shout, as he cannot see 
Xanthias in the darkness. 

L275. éAeyev, sc. Heracles; sup. 145 foll. 

1. 276. Kat vuvl y’ dp. Dionysus looks slily at the spectators when 
he says he ‘still has his eye on the reprobates.’ This good humoured 
abuse of the audience is a standing form of joke, cp. inf. 783 ; Nub. 1096 
foll.; Vesp. 73 foll. 

1, 278. «mpotévar, Xanthias suggests that it is ‘best to move on,’ as 
they are just at the place which Heracles had described as infested with 
monsters. ‘He shall rue it,’ cries Dionysus, ‘he was exaggerating the 
horrors to make me afraid, because he knew that I was a man of war, 
and he was jealous of me.’ 

1, 282. yatpov, ‘conceited.’ The line is parodied from the Philoc- 
tetes of Euripides, where Odysseus is reproaching himself for his needless 
braggadocio in encountering perils; oddtv ydp ofrw yatpov ds dvijp pu. 

1,284. dftév 7 ris 6500. Dionysus would like to meet with some 
adventure worthy of his heroic journey to Hades. 

1. 285. «at phy, although regularly coming at the beginning of the 
sentence, still keeps its force here of introducing something for the first 
time; so inf. 287. 

1. 286. €émoe viv (. Dionysus betrays his innate cowardice at 
the first alarm, and begs Xanthias to take the post of danger on each 
occasion. 

Lagi. én’ adrijy fw, ‘let me go after her!” 

1. 293. “Epmovuca, the name of a spectre belonging to the train of 
Hecate, and haunting lonely spots at night. The Empusa seems to have 
had something in common with the Ghoul and the Vampire; but its 
main peculiarity was the power of assuming different shapes, like 
Proteus. So the mother of Aeschines is called ‘Empusa’ by Demo- 
sthenes (18.130), é« rot mévra moveiv Kat maoxey Kal yiyvecba. 

1. 295. BPoAlrvov. Dionysus is reduced to such abject terror that he 
accepts as so many new horrors the most ridiculous belongings that 
Xanthias attributes to the Empusa. 

L297. Ueped. The priest of Dionysus sat in a conspicaces Wace ® WS 
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the theatre; and Dionysus rushes across the stage to get his protection. 
‘Save me, that I may sit with you at the wine party ;’ which was given 
when the acting was over. 

1, 298. ob pr KaAdeis, See on sup. 202, Dionysus fears to be ad- 
dressed in his assumed character of Heracles, who was in ill repute with 
the powers below: and the name of Dionysus was even worse, as sug- 
gesting anything but a hero. 

1, 301. 0° qwep Epxer. It seems that these words must be addressed 
by Xanthias to Dionysus, ‘go on as you are going,’ i.e. ‘ go straight on’ 
without fear. So Lysist. 834 & wérv’ 10’ dpOdv Fvmep Epxer tiv ddédy. 
Nor need we be surprised at the next words Setpo, Se0p’, & Séororn, if 
we suppose that Dionysus, too terrified to do as Xanthias tells him, 
is preparing to run off in the opposite direction. 

1. 303. &ormep “HyéAoxos, sc. ZAeye. Hegelochus, the protagonist in 
the Orestes of Euripides, had to repeat the line é* xupdroy ydp abOs ad 
yarn’ (i.e. yaAnva, ‘a calm’) dpa. But by some intonation of his voice, 
probably by not carrying the sound of the v (after elision) on to the 6 
in dpa, he made it sound like yaAfv (from yaAf, ‘a weasel’). Itis like the 
old jest about the weasel and the stoat : ‘it is so (w)easily distinguished ; 
indeed, it is (s)to(a)tally different.’ Such a story is very suggestive of the 
nicety of Greek pronunciation, and the sharp ears of an Athenian 
audience. A play called ‘ Loth’ was once being acted in Paris; and an 
actor declaimed the words /7 a vaincu Loth in such a way as to sound 
like ‘// a vingt culoties” Instantly one of the audience shouted ‘ Qw’s? 
en donne 2 Tauteur |? and the house was convulsed. 

1 307. &xplac’[a]. ‘How pale I turned,’ says Dionysus, ‘when I 
caught sight of her!’ ‘Yes,’ retorts Xanthias, staring at the jolly red 
face of the priest (sup. 297) ‘and yonder priest showed his fear for you 
with a crimson flush.’ Probably there is an intentional ambiguity in the 
trép in composition with the verb, meaning not only ‘he reddened on 
your behalf,’ but, ‘he reddened even more than you were blanched.’ 

1.311. al€épa. See on sup. 100, Here Dionysus implies that Euri- 
pides with his incongruous phraseology is the cause of all his master’s 
troubles, 

1, 315. amrngavres, ‘crouching down,’ so as not to be seen by the 
Mvorat, The whole scene is intended to represent the sacred rites of the 
Eleusinia, and specially the proceedings on the sixth day of the festival 
(20th of Boedromion); when the statue of Iacchus was borne in the 
midst of a torch-light procession along the Sacred Road from Athens to 
Eleusis, Other references are made to certain details of the festival, as 
e.g. to the customary badinage when the procession reached the bridge 
over the Cephisus (‘yepupiopds, see inf. 416-430) ; and to the revelry 
that was kept up through the night (navvvyides inf. 371). Seeing that 
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since the occupation of Deceleia the procession along the shore to Eleusis 
had been discontinued, and the Mysteries conveyed by sea, this represent- 
ation before an Athenian andience of their national religious festival 
must have produced a profound effect. 

1. 319. éppave vov, sc. Heracles, sup. 154 foll. 

1. 320. Swmep Avayépas. We know of a Diagoras, a native of Melos, 
contemporary with Pindar and Simonides, who was a lyric poet and 
wrote in honour of the Gods. There was also a Diagoras, a student of 
the Atomistic Philosophy, who went by the name of 6 eos, and who 
poured contempt upon the national Gods of Hellas. The question 
remains unsolved, whether there were two personages of the same name, 
or whether Diagoras in his later years abandoned and decried the faith 
of his earlier life. Aristophanes appears to take him as the type of an 
atheist ; at any rate in Nub. 830, where Socrates is slily identified with 
him in the phrase Zaxpdrns 6 MyjAtos. It is likely, then, that Sviep 
Avayopas means ‘whom Diagoras insults.’ The joke consists in the 
unexpected introduction of a name which must have been as far as 
possible from everyone’s thoughts. 

1. 324. ‘wodvuripots év Spars. As the under-world is a ‘shadowy 
reflection of the world above, we may suppose a reference to be made 
here to the TIaxxeiov in the Cerameicus, though év0d8e really = Hades. 
The ‘richly-clustered myrtle wreath laden with berries’ was officially 
worn in the procession by the Priests and Mystae. 

1. 327. @racwras, as in Eur. Bacch. 549. This chorus sounds like an 
echo from the play of the Bacchae. 

1. 334. apdv. There is no need to alter this to rowrav, as Hamaker, 
or 7’ éudy, as Bentley: Trans. ‘keeping time with fearless foot to the 
reckless sportive rite that hath the fullest share of festive joy, the sacred 
dance kept holy for the hallowed Mystae.’ Perhaps tepdv is only a gloss 
upon dyvdv, so that we may better read with Kock dyvdy daios pera 
puoracoe xopeiavy, Here ripdv means the act of worship, as paid to the 
God, finding its nearer definition in the subsequent xopelav, which had 
indeed keen already suggested by the use of éyxarakpovwv (cp. éyxpotwr 
inf. 374). 

1, 338. mpooésvevoe, impers., ‘ what a delicious whiff reached me of 
roast pork!’ This would be the flesh of the xotpo: pvorinal (Ach. 764), 
which were sacrificed during the festival. 

1, 339. otkovuv a&tpép’ éfes, ‘won't you keep quiet, on the chance of 
getting a bit of sausage?’ meaning, ‘Do keep quiet, and you shall havea 
bit.” Or, perhaps, ‘Can’t you keep quiet even if you do get a whiff 
of sausage?’ But the former interpretation is more likely. 

1. 340. yee, ‘Fan up the flame of the blazing torches; for thou 
hast come brandishing them in thy hands, O Lacchua, moming. tar ch 
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our midnight rite.’. This, the reading of almost all the MSS., hails 
Iacchus as he joins his votaries torch in hand (6 Baxyets 3 éxav wupawdn 
paAdya wevas éx vépOnxos dice: Bacch. 145) and cries to him to fan the 
flame by swinging the torch faster. Most modern editors omit ydp 4xas 
(fe: in two MSS.), but without sufficient reason; though no doubt 
it simplifies the construction greatly. 

1, 343. péyyerat, ‘ is all ablaze.’ 

L. 347. érdv.. enavrovs. Cp. Od. 1. 16 daa’ Sre 8) gros HAGE wepr- 
whopévay émauta@y, where éros is the definite date, reached by sundry 
revolutions of év:avroi = periods of twelve-months. ‘ The lengthy periods 
of ancient years.’ But the parallel is not close, as in Homer éavray is 
agen. absol. Cp. Propert. 1. 417 formosi temporis actas. 

1. 349. Tipds, as sup. 334, ‘ sacred service.’ 

1. 351. mpoPdSny, ‘lead forth, O blessed one, with stately step to the 
flowery marish-floor (sc. Aipva:) our youths to join the dance.’ 

1. 354. As Kock remarks, these anapaests are not pronounced by the 
whole Chorus, but by the Leader, who represents the hierophant in the 
sacred procession. The words tpets, etc. (inf. 37°) are addressed by him 
to the xopeural, 

éflaracOar, ‘ withdraw himself from:’ as Soph. Aj. 672 éfararar 52 
vueros alavqs KuKdos | TH AeuvKommAp Péyyos Huépg PAréyayv. Cp. the 
Lat. formula, ‘procul, o procul este, profani.’ 

1, 356. Movodv reads like a surprise for Muordv, and serves to show 
that the sacred rites of Poetry rather than of Religion form the real 
subject of the scene. 

Join €xépevorev (as well as ciSev) with Spyra, the accus. being analogous 
to such uses as "OAbyma vuxady. Cp. xopevey Soi8oy Pind. Isthm. 1. 7. 

1. 357. Kparivov. To be ‘initiated into the mysteries of the bull- 
eating Cratinus’ is, similarly, a surprise for some phrase referring to the 
‘mysteries of Demeter. The word tavpoddyos is obscure. It may 
either be an epithet transferred to the votary from Dionysus himself, 
who had a wild and savage side to his character: or it may be applied 
to Cratinus in the sense of ‘headstrong,’ ‘reckless ;’ just as in Eq. 526 
foll. he is described as a torrent sweeping the plain. Possibly the 
‘eating of bulls’ may be supposed to have given a savage spirit, as the 
eating of garlic (cp. Acham. 166) made the Odomanti warlike. Cp, 
wpopayov xép Bacch. 139. 

1, 358.  Bwpodrdxors, ‘or takes pleasure in scurrilous utterances, 
when they play their part out of due season.’ There is a time for all 
things, even for scurrility: but there is no excuse for exhibiting it at the 
wrong time. Totro rrovodow means Bapddoxor tt elwovcty, as, perhaps, 
sup. 168 émi rodr’ €pxera:, where see note. 

1, 359. odo, not so much ‘ insurrection ’ as ‘ party strife.’ 
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1. 361. 4p xev, ‘captain over,’ to harmonise with the nayal metaphor 
in xepafopévys = ‘ storm-tossed.’ 

1, 362. rdwéppyr’, ‘things contraband of war;’ like the (apeduara 
Eq. 279 foll, Aegina, from its position in relation to Athens and the 
Peloponnese, would serve as an entrepét for such illegal trade. We know 
nothing more of @wpvciwv than that he was a ‘scurvy § per cent. tax- 
gatherer.’ The elxoorh =), i.e. 5 per cent., was a tax on all imports 
and exports, levied, subsequently to 413, by the Athenians on their 
tributaries, instead of the ordinary ¢dpos Thuc. 7. 28. 

1. 364. doxwpata (Ach. 97) seem to have been the leather linings to 
rowlocks ; or else ‘ flaps’ or ‘ fenders’ of leather just below the oar-hole, 
which tallies better with the passage in the Acharn., where the doxwpa 
is compared to the Persian beard hanging over the chin. 

*"Em(Savupos, on the coast of Argolis, was just opposite to Aegina. 

1, 366. ‘Exd&rata were small shrines and images of Hecate put up in 
the streets, and at the cross-ways. ‘The man who is said to have ‘ be- 
fouled’ (xararAG) these is the Kwnelas of sup. 153; and what made 
his impiety and hypocrisy grosser was that all the while he was writing 
hymns to be ‘sung in accompaniment’ (SmqSeww, ‘to accompany’) tothe | 
cyclic choruses. xvkAlovor refers especially to dithyrambic as distinct 
from tragic choruses (rerpd-yovor). 

1, 367. piyrwp dv. The Schol. says that Agyrrhius (and Archinus, 
but this is unlikely) ‘pared away’ (dworpwyev) the stipend paid to 
dramatic authors and actors (the Schol. says, xwpqgdav), because he had 
been ridiculed on the stage. It is hardly likely that Ajrwp dv means 
merely ‘ in the capacity of a public speaker ;’ i.e. bringing forward some 
motion to promote national economy: doubtless we should render 
‘though he was a public speaker,’ and might have been expected to 
support rather than to starve the poets. The latter explanation is re- 
quired by the «tra. 

1. 370. dpets, addressed by the Hierophant to the xopevrai, 

1. 371. Kat wawvylSas, if this, the MS. reading, be retained, we 
must take it with dveyelpere, per zeugmea, in the sense of ‘keep up.’ 
Meineke’s emendation xara wavvvy(5as makes it simpler. 

1. 372. The slow beat of the spondaic measure introduces the stately 
march of the Chorus, Such a processional hymn was called wpooddov 
Av. 854. 

1. 374. dyxpotvwv, see on sup. 334. The ‘mockery’ and ‘ribaldry’ 
were distinctive features of the festival. 

1. 377. tpiornrar (dporam) means, according to the Schol. dpiorov 
yeyévnras Tis TeXeTHs =‘ we have broken our fast.’ But the time of day, 
accurately speaking, is nightfall, and the Mystae appear to have kept a 
strict fast: so that many editors accept Meineke’s conjecture, {xlererran, 
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‘the purification has been fully done.’ Brunck’s emendation, 4plorevrat, 
is supposed to mean ‘there has been enough of prowess in war;’ now, 
they want peace. But arrangements in Hades cannot be ruled by usages 
in the upper world; and the savour of pork that greeted the nostrils of 
Xanthias suggests that there may have been a halt for light refreshments, 
which might fairly be called dperov, at any hour of the day or night. 

1. 378. €pBa, see on sup. 35, ‘step forward.’ yxamws dpets, ‘and see 
that you extol.’ The long @ shows that the form must be referred not to 
atpw but deipw, so that dp@ will be a contracted form of dep@. The 
MSS. give afpes, alpeis, and aipps. 

1. 380. Zwrepav, i.e. Persephone, called Képy Zérepa on coins of 
Cyzicus, 

1. 381. és tds Spas =‘ for all time to come,’ as in Nub. 562. 

_-_ 1. 382. Join érépav tpvev iSéav KeAabeire, like xedadeiy Suvov Pind. 
Nem. 4. 36. Perhaps we might take t&éav as an adverbial accusative, 
‘by way of a different kind of hymn,’ so as to leave BactAeav as object 
to keAaSeire: but it is simpler to take it with émxoopotvres. 

kal pe, . matoat, ‘and grant that I may sport.’ For the infinitive used 
in the expression of a wish see on sup. 169, and cp. Ach. 247 @ Atdvuce 
Séorora..7THvde THY woumy Epé..dyayely Tuxnpds. Here the Chorus 
let the truth slip out that they are not only a procession of Mystae, but 
the actual Chorus of the play; so they very naturally express the wish 
that they may ‘win the day and be decked with the victor’s ribbon’ 
(viehoavra tavofcGa). Cp. Thuc. 4. 131 of Exovaio: Toy Bpaciday 
Sypocig pey xpvop orepdyy dvdinoay ..idiq Se ératvlowy Kai mpooyp- 
xovro dowep GOANTH. 

1, 395. patov. So Dryden, ‘ Bacchus..ever fair and ever young;’ 
Catull. 64. 251 ‘florens Jacchus ;’ Ov. Met. 4.17 ‘tu puer aeternus, tu 
formosissimus.” 

1. 397. péAos, the reading of all the MSS. It can only mean that 
Iacchus ‘ chooses the music ;’ lit. ‘having discovered the sweetest song to 
be sung at the feast” Meineke’s emendation réAos is very probable; cp. 
the Homeric phrases réAos Oavaroio, yapor0, etc.; and Aesch. Frag. 373 
eppig’ Epwre Tovde puorixod TéAous, 

1, 401. dvev mévov, the weariness of the long way was beguiled by 
the music and festivity. 

1. 404. kateoylow (aor. med. 2 pers. xatacxi(w) pev. No doubt 
there was plenty of rough play enjoyed, and personal liberties taken, 
during the procession (axdAacros, piAorralypov rid sup. 331); and thus 
ragged garments and half-worn shoes were the fashion, so as to save 
one’s better clothes. ‘It was thou that didst set the fashion of torn 
sandal and ragged cloak that we might have our fun with cheapness; 

and thou didst find means for our sporting and dancing without serious 
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loss.’ As the next lines show, a girl joins in the procession with only a 
smock, and this so much torn as to leave the bosom bare. For 
kateoxlow pév Kock ingeniously reads xaracyiodpevos and éfetpes. 

1. 414. ¢tAaxdAov0ds eis kal. After these words the MSS. insert 
per’ adris, which is probably a gloss suggested by mwalfeawv, as though it 
must mean sporting with the cvymarpia, These two lines are spoken 
‘aside,’ for Dionysus and Xanthias (315) are concealing themselves as 
the procession passes. 

lL. 416. BovAeoOe SH. Here follows an imitation of the regular 
yepuptopes sup. 316. 

1.417. ‘ApxéSypos (inf. 588) was a demagogue who began the pro- 
secution of the generals after the battle of Arginusae by impeaching 
Erasinides (see on inf.1195). The point of attack against Archedemus 
here is that he was enrolled among the ¢pdrepes by corrupt means, quite 
late in life (being an alien, as the poet assumes) instead of in infancy, as 
was usually the case. Cp. Av. 764 el 32 S00Ads 2a: wal Kap Wowep Efnneo- 
ridns, | pucdro wawnous wap’ Hpiv, eal pavotvrat ppatepes. The metaphor 
is from children cutting their second teeth, which they would naturally 
do when seven years old. Cp. Solon, 25. 3 wais uév dynBos ed ere vimos 
épxos d8évrav | hicas éxBdArAc mpHrov év ent’ éreawy, So Epuce here with 
¢partepas, put as a surprise for ¢paoripas (Gdov7as) =‘ the teeth shat tell 
the age.’ Archedemus ‘had been seven years at it, and yet had not got 
@ set—of clansmen.’ 

1.420. év rots dvw vexpotow. From the point of view of the 
dwellers in Hades, the upper world is the world of the dead; the 
lower, the world af life. The poet may be thinking of the Euripidean 
paradox (quoted inf. 1477) ris 3 oldev el 7d (ay pév tore narOaveiv, 7d 
warOaveiy 8¢ (jv; But there may be an allusion to the circumstances 
of the battle of Arginusae, with which Archedemus had concerned 
himself. 

1, 421. +d wpéra, ‘the prime.” Cp. Eur. Med. 917 ofpas yap buds 
riode ys KopwOias | ra parr’ éceoOa:. 

]. 431. €xotr’ &v ov. Here Dionysus and Xanthias step forward and 
accost the Chorus. 

1. 437. atpor’ &v, ‘you may take up your load again.’ 

1. 439. Avds Képw0os. The Corinthians are said to have been never 
tired of vaunting their descent from Zeus; so that Ards Képiv6og, 
‘Corinthus, son of Zeus,’ became a synonym for any ‘damnable itera- 
tion’ (Pind. Nem. 7. 104); such as Xanthias felt the repeated order to 
be—to take up the bedding. Other allusions may lurk in the words; 
as, e.g. the xépes (bugs) infesting the blankets (Nub. 709 é« oxipumodos 
Sauvouai p’ of Kopiv&:0:) ; or, as Kock suggests, the trade-mark or stamp 
on blankets of true Corinthian manufacture. 
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1. 441. «vd«Aos, ‘the enclosure,’ called wepiSoAos, surrounding the 
répnevos, dAgos, etc. 

1. 451. «aAdAtxopmrarov. The epithet contains a reference to the 
KadAlyxopov ppéap, lying to the N. of Demeter’s temple at Eleusis ; and 
an emphasis is thrown on the second element in the compound adjective, 
to justify the use of Evvdyoucwy, properly used with xopdy, in the sense 
of ‘weaving the dance.’ . 

1. 457. Senyopev, sc. when we were in the upper world. This ‘ hos- 
pitality to strangers’ was especially an Athenian characteristic, in marked 
distinction to the Spartan fevnAacia, The meaning of t&uras is fixed 
by the contrasted {évous as =‘ citizens.’ 

1, 461. Dionysus wants to know the particular fashion of knocking 
at doors current among the inhabitants of the lower world (obmywpvor). 

1. 462. ob pr Starplipers, ‘don’t delay’ (see on sup. 202), ‘but do 
have a try at the door.’ So éumvpay étyevdpny Soph. Ant. 1005. 

1. 463. oxfjpa nat Afjpa, a verbal jingle; ‘showing both fashion and 
passion’ or ‘ fire and attire’ in the style of Heracles. 

1. 466. @ prapé. With the passionate repetition cp. Hamlet, Act 1. 
sc. v, ‘O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain !’ 

1, 468. amfgas (dwatoow), ‘didst rush forth throttling him, and didst 
sneak off and get clear away with him .in thy grasp, the dog, I mean, 
which I had to look after. But now thou art caught round the 
waist.” 

éxerGar péoos is a regular phrase of wrestling, as in Nub. 1047 ev0ds 
yap o° éxw pécov | AaBdv dpuerov. The verbs and participles are 
crowded together to express the furious energy of Aeacus’ accusation. 

1.470. peAavoxdpSios. The ‘solid black rock’ of Styx is transfer- 
red to the lower world from the scenery of the Arcadian Nonacris, where 
the waters of the Styx fall from a gloomy rock into a black basin below. 

1. 472. meplSpopor, The ‘ prowling hounds’ are the Furies; called, 
Soph. El. 1388 perddpopor .. navoupynpdrav dpunros kuves. 

1.475. puvpawva, ‘lamprey;’? a voracious fish, one of the lyOves 
d@pnorai Il. 24.82. The pupawa of the markets was esteemed dainty 
food: but the uvpava of the poets was a venomous beast, a hybrid 
between the lamprey and the viper. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 994 pbpawa 
vy elt’ exc’ pv. The epithet Taprygla has a terrible sound, from 
its resemblance to Tdprapos. But it veils a jest; for the Tartesian 
lamprey was esteemed a great delicacy. Similarly the Topyéves are 
put in a ridiculous light by being connected with Tithras, a déme of 
the Alynis guAy. So a Londoner might speak of ‘ Harpies of Black- 
wall.’ 

1. 478. é’ &s, ‘to fetch whom (sup. 69) I will rush with racing 

ed,’ The fun of the whole passage lies in its exaggeration of tragic 
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declamation. We may compare it with Apollo’s menacing dismissal of 
the Furies. (Aesch. Eum. 179 foll.) 

1, 480. ot dvaorhoe. Dionysus has slipped to the ground in an 
agony of terror, and cries ‘I’m fainting’ (Spaxw). He asks to have a 
sponge of cold water applied to his heart to relieve the palpitation. 
But as his terror has given him an uneasy feeling in the bowels, he 
involuntarily claps the sponge low down on the belly. Notice the 
Homeric form ofee, an aor. imperat. s. v. otw (pépm). 

L494. Anpands, ‘you are in plucky mood.’ Aristophanes is fond 
of the desiderative verbs in -dw, as oiBuvAday Eq. 61; waéyriay Nub. 
183; «Aavody Plut. 1099; oxorodsmdy Ach. 1219. Add ropay from 
Soph. Aj. 582; Oavaray Plat. Phaed. 64 B; orparnyay Xen. Anab. 7. I. 
§ 33. Avv.1. in the Schol. is Anpavias, a noun of the same form as 
gpovnparias (Xen. Ages. 1. 24), xonwarias, etc. If this be read, the 
word would be parallel to dv8petos. 

1. 498. ate’ (sc. abrd), the Aéwadov and Aeovr#. For ot ydp dAAd 
see on sup. 58. 

1.501. ot« MeAlrns. Heracles had a temple in the Attic déme 
Melite; in allusion to which his title would be 6 év MeAity ‘Hpaxajs. 
But by way of preparation for a joke against Callias (alluded to in 
a passage omitted from our text, ll. 428 foll.), who belonged to the 
same déme of Melite, he alters 6 év MeAiry, the proper designation 
of a localised god or hero, to & é« MeAirns, the ordinary phrase to 
express the birth-place or dwelling-place of a man. He completes his 
joke with the crushing word paorttylas, ‘gaol-bird.’ Callias, spoken of 
as the ‘evil genius’ of his family (GAcrnpios), was a worthless spend- 
thrift and debauchee, vain and empty headed. 

L505. Fhe (f/m), ‘set boiling two or three pots of porridge of 
split-peas.’ karepicré (sarepeixw) properly means ‘bruised’ or ‘crushed.’ 
Heracles seems to have cared at least as much for the quantity as the 
quality of his food. 

1. 508. KéAAtor’, émavd, ‘no, thank you; I am much obliged.’ 
KaAdés (inf. 512, 888), is the regular word to express ‘declined with 
thanks;’ like the use of denigne in Latin (Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 16, 62). 
The diphthong od makes a synizesis with the final w of ’AwéAAw. So 
areprowopdmeNOévr’ (mepidyoua:) is a crasis, Trans, ‘I will not suffer 
you to go;” lit. ‘I will not look coolly on at your departure.’ Cp, 
inf. 1476; Nub. 124 GAA’ ob wepioperai p’ 6 deios MeyaxAéns dviwmoy. 

l. 510. dvéBparrey, sc. } Oeds. 

1. 511. «qvov, i.e. kal ofvoy, as xqiav («al olxiav) Thesm. 349. 

1. 512. éxov, see on sup. 202, cp. inf. 524. 

1, 515. repa, ‘besides;’ following the common idiomatic use of 
ddos, 
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1. 518. &datpetv, ‘to pull off the spit,’ or ‘take away from the fire.’ 
Cp. Ach. 1119 od 8 dpeddy Betpo riv yopdiv pépe. 

1, 519. tpanora, ‘first and foremost.’ Xanthias forgets his hostess 
and everything else, at the first mention of dpxno7pides. 

1.520. atrés. A word of dignity and position. So the pa6yrfs 
describes Socrates as airés (Nub. 219), reminding us of the dictum 
of the Pythagoreans, atrds épa. Here Xanthias is posing as ‘the 
master,’ ‘ the gentleman,’ while Dionysus is hailed as 6 ais. Cp. the 
Lat. use of zfse, to denote the master of the house, or the emperor. 

1.522. o¥ +l mou omovdiv moet, ‘you don’t mean that you look 
upon it as earnest, do you?’ So (526) ob Sh trou Siavoet. 

1. §23. €verxevaca, ‘I dressed you up as.” The word used when 
Dicaeopolis dresses himself up as Telephus, in Acharn. 384. 

1, 527. ob ray’ GAN’ 45n, ‘it isn’t a case of by and by, I am setting 
about it already.’ 

1.528. papripopar, ‘I protest against this.” Like Lat. avfestari, 
the word properly means ‘to summon witnesses to one’s side.’ So 
in Nub. 1222, when Ameinias protests against the use of the whip. 
Here émrpémw means ‘I entrust my case to;’ as émrpéray Scary 
Thuc. 4. 83. 

1.529. ‘motors Geots. This is not a question for information, asking 
‘to what gods will you entrust it?’ but it means ‘what sort of gods 
will you find for your purpose—none!’ The force really is ‘gods— 
forsooth 

1. 531. GAxphyvys, ie. ‘the son of Alcmena,’ sc. Heracles. The 
order of the words in the sentence is ot« dvéqrov 8¢ kat Kevév [éon]) 


apocdokijoal oe os, etc. " 
1. 532. ¢y’ adr’, sc. the dress of Heracles. apéAe, kadds, ‘very well, 
~ it’s all right.’ » Tk rem ey ca dere tl eee Tha, Blin Ribna.f 


1. 533. pds dv8pés, ‘characteristic of a man;’ as mpds larpod copod 
Soph. Aj. 581. 

1.535. ‘mepuwAeukoros. A sort of Odysseus, who has ‘roamed about 
the world.’ But the word is used with special reference to the following 
metaphor, perakuAlvSew . . rotxov, ‘to shift oneself towards the com- 
fortable side of the ship ;’ sc. to the one which is well out of the water, 
in the storm. It is a proverb with a similar meaning to ‘feathering 
one’s own nest.’ The Schol. quotes from the Alcmena of Euripides, 
ov yap mor’ claw SOévedor eis Tov evTUX i | xwpotvra rolxov Tis Sinns 
oa” droorepeiv. 

1, 538. yeypappévnvy fordvat. The words contain a hint of the 
stiffness and want of life in Greek pictures. We may say ‘to stand 
like a graven image, as a description of helpless immoveability. But 
the feeling is more like the vulgar phrase, ‘ standing like a stuck pig.’ 
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1.540. Theramenes, the typical political ‘trimmer,’ whose way was 
always to take ‘the comfortable berth,’ had the nickname of «é@opvos, 
or ‘loose boot,’ which fitted either foot equally well (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 31). 

1,552. kaxdv fixer tw, ‘there’s trouble come upon some one.’ 
Xanthias means that on Dionysus will be visited the late escapades of 
Heracles in the ravdoxeiov. 

1. 554. &vnprwPoArata, the reading of the Rav. MS. etc.; some other 
MSS. give dynpuwBodr:paia. Most modern edd. adopt dv” jyswBodraia 
as divided by Kuster. But it is difficult to see how the distributive 
force of dvd could be expressed with an adj. signifying ‘ worth half 
an obol;’ unless we supply xpéa, and render ‘in bits worth half an 
obol each ;’ i.e. ‘bit by bit.’ It is better to adopt the MS. reading 
and to take dvnpiwBoArata as a word formed directly from the phrase 
dy’ HuuwBddov. 

1.557. xo@dpvous (sup. 46). The woman suspects that the loose- 
boot is a disguise; as it is out of keeping with the regular club and 
lion-skin of Heracles. 

1.559. tdAav, ‘my poor girl!’ The masc. gender applied to a 
woman, as in Thesm. 1038; Lysist. 102; Eccl. 124. But, perhaps, it 
is neut.=‘poor thing!’ Or réAav may =‘ wretch,’ as in Od, 19. 68. 

]. 560. avrots rots taAdpots, ‘ baskets and all’ (sup. 226). mAexrol 
rdAapot, wicker baskets or strainers, are part of the rustic furniture of 
the Cyclops, Od. 9. 247. 

1, 562. Bree Spd, This is the sharp, menacing look, described 
as ‘a mustard-glance,’ €BAep~e varv Eq. 631. 

1, 564. otros & tpdtros, sc. of eating and not paying. 

1. 565. palverOar Soxdv, ‘pretending to be mad,’ For this use 
of Soxeiy cp. Eur. Med. 67 froved rov A€éyorvros ob Soxay Krave, 
Alcman. 76 dpéow pey obdiv Soxéwv 5é. 

1. 566. wargAup, a word of doubtfal etymology, is something in 
the way of a ‘ dais ;’ or, perhaps, an ‘upper story’ including = ladder 
leading thereto. 

1. 567. d€dgas ye (dicow). The participle describes is! style of 
¢xer’, ‘he went off with a sudden rush, taking away with him the mats 
(that lay on the floor).’ 

1. 568. éxpijyv, ‘it’s high time.’ Like Lat. tempus erat. 

1, 569. wév mpoordrymv. Cleon (d. 422) and Hyperbolus (d. 411) 
are represented as resuming in the lower world the duties and habits 
of demagogues; following the Homeric account of Minos, who demuo- 
reves vexveoo: (Od. 11. 569), as he did in life for the living. The 
waydoxevrpias belonged to the grade of péromo, and so required the 
services of a patron. 

1.571. dpvyé, ‘glutton,’ ‘gormandizer’ Like Lak. gula. 
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1. 574. Bdpadpov, a deep gulf in the déme of Ketpid8a:, behind 
the Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown (Nub. 1449; Eq. 1363). 
There was asimilar gulf at Sparta called Ka:ddas (Thuc. 1. 134), used 
for a similar purpose. 

1.576. «aréomacas, ‘didst bolt.” So airds 5° éxeivou rpemAacroy 
waréonaxas Eq. 718; cp. Pax 970. 

1.577. él, see on sup. 69. 

1. 578. éeryvetrat, ‘will wind out;’ ‘worm out.’ For the meta- 
phor cp. roAvmebew and éxroAumevey. mpoaxadovpevos, the technical 
word of ‘citing’ any one to appear in court. So dBpews mpooxaArciobas 
Vesp. 1417. 

1. 580. dv voty, ‘the meaning’ of this wheedling address, 

1. 581. prSapas, sc. rovr0 etmps. 

1. 584. avré, sc. rd Oupotcba, Cp. rofro sup. 358. 

1. 588. ‘ApxéSynpos. The mention of the ‘purblind’ Archedemus 
(sup. 417), as a sharer in the curse, comes in as a surprise, merely to 
raise a laugh by the unexpected bathos. 

1. 589. Kant rovrots AapBdve, ‘and on these terms I assume the 
character.” Cp. o7oAy AapBdvey inf. 

l. 592. é€ dpxfjis wéAw. There is uncertainty about the punctuation. 
Fritzsche joins €£ dpx ‘js waAtv (vursus denuo) and takes the words with 
eXAndas. Or we may couple them with avavedfew, ‘to renew your 
youth once more.’ Or a comma may be placed after é£ dpyijs, which 
will go with eles, leaving maAw to dvavedtev. This seems simplest. 

aps 76 goBapév, ‘to vehement action.’ This reading is restored 
by Meineke from the Schol. to Rav. MS. There is a lacuna in the 
MSS. after dvavedfeuv. 

1,594. +d Sewédv, ‘that terrible glance.’ Sup. 499. 

1.595. KakBadrcis mr parOaxdv, ‘shalt let drop any expression of 
cowardice.’ Cp. Od. 4. 403; Hdt. 6. 69, which show that é«Badrciv 
éwos is a regular phrase for letting some word escape you that would 
have been better left unsaid. 

1, 599. 4v xpyortev 4 71, ‘if any good chance turn up.’ rotro refers 
back to xpyordv rt. . 

1.601. % ot8’ Srt has passed so completely into an idiomatic phrase 
that it is used, although Sm has been already introduced into the 
construction. So, sometimes, dnAovér:. 

1.603. dv&petov 76 Afjpa, ‘gallant in my spirit.’ 

1. 604. éplyavov, ‘marjoram ;’ a pungent herb. Seeon sup. 562, and 
cp. Ach. 254 BAérovoa bupBpopayor. 

1, 605. Seiv 8° €oucev, ‘it looks as if there was need for it;’ sc. for a 
spirit of gallantry. 

L606. dpov. The house-door, in Greek usage, opened outwards + 
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so that it was customary for any one coming out, to knock or rattle 
at the door (Yopeiv as distinguished from «démrev and xpoveay) ; lest any 
passer by might be struck unawares. 

1. 607. dvuerov. The number shows that Aeacus is, at first, accom- 
panied by two slaves. Afterwards three others, whose names are pro- 
bably Scythian, with allusion to the rofé7ra at Athens, come forward. 

1,610. tUmrev rouvrovl, The sense seems to require that tovrovi 
should be the subject to rimrew. Dionysus asks, ‘Now! isn’t it a 


shame that this fellow should deal blows’ (for Xanthias was showing ?: 
fight most courageously), ‘when he actually (mpés, lit. ‘hesides’)isa_ ; 


purloiner of what doesn’t belong to him?’ Not ashamed of being a 


dog-stealer, he is playing the bully as well. Aeacus answers, ‘Don’t |‘ 
say a shame, but something quite monstrous!’ (see sup. 103). ‘ Yes,’ -- | 


says Dionysus, ‘quite brutal and shameful.’ Editors assign differently 
ll. 611, 612, to Dionysus, Aeacus, or Xanthias, It seems simplest to 
give them only to Aeacus and Dionysus; and to consider that the 
latter is doing his best to make matters unpleasant for Xanthias. 
Others, accepting rovrovi as the object of rimrav, take the words 
of Dionysus as a sort of ironical apology for Xanthias, which ‘ pro- 
vokes the caper that it seems to chide.’ ‘Isn't it hard to beat the 
poor fellow, who after all is only stealing what doesn’t belong to 
him?’ The last clause, with its mock emphasis upon mpés réAAézpta 
(as if it was possible to steal anything but what belonged to some one 
else !), has the effect of exasperating the angry feeling against Xanthias. 

1.615. mp&ypa yevvatov, ‘a very handsome offer.’ By this wpdoxAnars 
és Bacavov Xanthias cleverly turns the tables on Dionysus. 

1.618. é& wAfpaxt Shoas, ‘making a spread-eagle of him.’ The 
«dipat, like our ‘triangles,’ was used for tying up the culprit, for the 
purpose of flogging. 

1, 621. wAlvOous émrOels. This loading of the chest is a particular 
form of the ‘ peine forte et dure,’ practised in feudal times. 

apacq. It appears that masters who offered their slaves for 
torture, could claim exceptions, so as to bar such extreme punishments 
as might make the slave permanently unserviceable. Here Xanthias 
bars nothing except whips of tender green leek, which would not hurt 
at all. Nor will he claim the regular compensation (rdpyipiorv), if his 
slave be damaged. 

1; 625. otrw, ie. ‘on these free terms.’ 

1. 626. atrod pév otv, The answer to the suggestion in drayaydy. 
‘Nay I let us have it here on the spot.’ 

1. 628. avi, i.e. ‘to anyone whom it may concern.’ 

1. 630. aln@ (alridov), ‘blame yourself.’ You will only have your- 
self to thank for it, after this warning. 
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1, 632. hp’ éyo, ‘I answer Yes’ = of course I heard. 

1, 638, amponpioavra nm, ‘caring aught about it.’ So elphyn 8 drws | 
gras mporipao’ obdév Acharn. 27; od mpotipav ebvoevy attov maida 
Agam, 1415. 

1, 643. wAnyyv rapa wAnyhy, supply Angas, ‘hitting each man blow 
for blow.’ For wapé in the sense of ‘parallel,’ ‘ corresponding’ cp. 
Heap wap’ Hyuépav. 

1, 644. (ov, ‘there you are!’ Xanthias is all stripped and ready. 

troxwicavra, ‘wincing;’ used intransitively, as in Hdt. 5. 106 
ovdepia modus bnexivyce, Then follows a blow; and then a pause, that 
ought to have been filled up with a cry of pain. But Xanthias re- 
mains silent and unconcerned, so that Aeacus has to assure them that 
he has already dealt the blow, ‘Nay, I don’t fancy you have,’ says 
Xanthias. Then Aeacus crosses over to Dionysus; and informs him 
that he is about to strike him; and the blow descends. But Dionysus 
takes no notice of it, and asks ‘when the announcement is coming off.’ 

1. 647. ot Exrapov, ‘that I did not sneeze.’ As one might do if 
tickled with a feather or a straw. Cp. riv piva xvnoas émrape Plat. 
Symp. 185 E. 

1. 648. otxouv dvices nm, ‘do look sharp about it!’ Lit. ‘Will you 
not use some despatch?’ So says Xanthias, pretending that he has 
not felt the second blow; or, rather, that it has not been dealt. 
But, in spite of his nonchalance, a sudden cry of pain or vexation, 
‘tut,’ ‘tut,’ (@rrarat) is forced from him, which he cleverly construes 
into an expression of annoyance that the festival in honour of Heracles 
(whose character he has assumed) is not taking place at its due time. 
Diomeia was an Attic déme, where there was a Heracleum. Many 
of the national and local festivals had fallen into disuse during the war. 

1. 653. lov tov, ‘Hollo! Hollo!’ This cry can express equally well 
joyful surprise (Nub. 1170; Eq. 1096; Aesch. Ag. 25) or pain (Soph. 
O. T. 1071, etc.). Dionysus avails himself of the ambiguity, and inter- 
prets his cry as one of delight at seeing a cavalcade of knights ride by. 
But he has also to explain away the tears now running down his cheeks, 
which he does by declaring that he smells onions. 

1,654. tt Sijra KAders ; Aeacus rejects this explanation; and says, 
sneeringly, ‘O yes! for of course (€mel) you don’t care about the 
flogging!’ ‘No,’ answers Dionysus, ‘it’s no matter to me. Kock 
quotes Plato, Gorg. 474 B éya 3& dvOp@maw obdéva olpa rd dbixeiv Tod 
ddiceioOae wdvov HyeicOar. mel od Séfarco Ay paddAov ddixcicba 4 
adiKety s 

1,657. tiv dxavOav, He pretends that a thom has stuck in his 
flesh ; and he asks Aeacus to pull it out. Quite puzzled, Aeacus cries 
impatiently, ‘ What’s the meaning of all this?’ (a4 +8 npdyys. court :) 
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1.659. “AroAAov ..&s. He cleverly converts an appeal to ’AnéAAwy 
dzorpéracos into a quotation which he was ‘trying to recall.’ The 
Schol. states that the quotation is from the iambographer Ananias and 
not from Hipponax, and suggests that Dionysus is made to misquote in 
his flurry. 

1, 661. dveptpvncképyny. The force of the tense, ‘was trying to 
recall,’ is an excuse for the hesitation after the word “AmoAAov. 

1, 662. ov8év rrovets, ‘Yes, you are producing no effect: do dust his 
sides for him.’ ‘No, certainly I am producing no effect’ (pa tov Al’, 
sc. obSev mod). But now we will make a change and shift the blows 
from back to front. 

1. 664. Téca8ov.. 8 Alyalov mpavas. This, the reading of the 
MSS., has no grammatical construction, unless we supply €¢xeis from 
the former quotation (sup. 659). Scaliger suggested mpovds, which 
many editors follow. The whole line is adapted from the Laocoon 
of Sophocles, quoted by the Schol. There seems no reason to suspect 
the passage, because it interrupts the metre, seeing that it is wrung 
from a man in pain. But Kock would save the trimeter by retaining 
only dAds év BévOcow after HAynoe 1s, considering that the rest has 
crept into the text from a marginal gloss. Anyhow, we should expect 
dAds éy BévPecwv to precede the clause és Alyatou . . pédes. 

1,671. yv@oerar. Cp. Od. 5. 79 ob yap 7’ dyvisres Beot GAAHAOCL 
nédovrat | dOdvarot, 08’ ef Tis dwdapoh Swpara vaie. 

1, 677. codta, ‘learned professions,’ ‘embodiments of wisdom,’ as re- 
presented in the Athenian audience. This with a touch of irony. Cp. 
copics piv aiweval Pind. Olymp. 9. 107. 

1, 678. iAotipdrepat, ‘with more honourable ambition than Cleo- 
phon.’ This man succeeded Hyperbolus, who had been banished from the 
city, in his character of a turbulent demagogue. He was persistent in his 
opposition to the oligarchical party ; and bitterly resisted all efforts for 
bringing the war to an end. Three times he prevented a peace being 
made with Sparta, after the battles of Cyzicus (410); Arginusae (406) ; 
and Aegospotami (405); respectively. His fighting propensities are 
alluded to sup. 359 and in the concluding lines of the play. But the 
favourite point of attack against him (as in the present passage) was his 
Thracian origin (so inf. 1533 warpios év dpovpais). 

ép’ ov 54 xelAeow, ‘on whose lips of mongrel speech’ (dugiAados, 
not as L. and S. ‘garrulous,’ but d2/imguis, alluding to the mixture 
of Thracian dialect with Attic. Cp. duiséparos, duplBios, dupiOnxros), 
‘raves horribly a Thracian swallow, perching on her barbarian leaf.’ 
Commentators endeavour to reduce these words to reasonable sense, by 
such alterations as twoPdpBapoy .. xédAadov, or di BdpBapov H8opuévy 
aitvdoy, But, before accepting any of these, we whould eds wheter 
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such grotesque words as Sewdv émPBpéperat, used of a swallow, do not 
at once prove that the fun of the passage depends on the very incon- 
gruousness of the language. ‘The swallow from Thrace, the scene of 
Procne’s transformation, is the type of barbarous, unintelligible speech. 
So Aesch. Ag. 1059 xeAtcdévos dixny, | d-yvara puviy BapBapoy Kexrnpévy. 
Cp. Hdt. 2. 57 gus 5& tBapBdpie SpyiOos rpdtov edna agu POéyyeoOat. 
The Swallow here borrows the ‘lamentable ditty’ of the Nightingale, 
because Procne and Philomela were sisters, 

1. 684. fvfe, ‘snarls ;’ another ridiculous word like émPpéperar 
sup. The ordinary MSS. rendering is xeAadei, of the Rav. «eAapv et, 
which suggests fu{e, Meineke’s reading. Fritzsche reads zpv¢er, 
‘murmurs.’ 

1,685, ds daoActrat. The burden of his song is ‘that he will be 
ruined, even though the votes (supply y¥ijpor) come out equal.’ It was 
usual for a man on his trial to have the ‘ benefit of the doubt,’ if the 
votes for acquittal and condemnation balanced (Aesch. Eum. 741 vag 3 
"Opéorns dv iadynpos xpi69). But Cleophon was so sure of a con- 
viction, that he felt certain an exception would be made to his 
disadvantage. Evidently some important trial was hanging over him. 

1,688. é&r&oas, ‘to put on the same footing.” The word may refer 
to the political icérns, which had been violated during the later years 
of the war. But it also means, generally, ‘to give all an equal chance;’ 
to remove the prejudice felt against the supporters of the 400, and in 
a word ‘to close the reign of terror.’ 

1, 689. xel ris fpapre, ‘and if anyone happened to go wrong, tripped 
ap by the manceuvres of Phrynichus, I say that a chance ought to be 
given to those who made a slip at that time, of effacing their former 
wrong doing, by making declaration of the cause (of their error).’ 

awdAatopa was properly a wrestler’s ‘dodge’ for flooring his adver- 
sary ; the metaphor being kept up in éAvc@odow. 

For éxyevéo@at with the force of éfeivas cp. Pax 346 el yap éxyévorr’ 
deity ravtny pé woTE THY Huépay, 

Phrynichus was an Athenian general, one of the bitterest opponents 
of Alcibiades. There were mutual recriminations between them. (Thuc. 
8. 68). In conjunction with Antiphon, Peisander, and Theramenes, he 
took part in the revolution that brought about the establishment of the 
400; and he must thereby have involved many citizens in danger. 

1. 693. play, sc. vavpaxiay, i.e. at Arginusae. TAaradas (i.e. WAa- 
vaséas from TlAareevs). In their preparations for the battle of Arginusae 
the Athenians éynpicavro Bondeiv vavaly éxardy nai déxa eee 
rovs év jAucig dvras dravras, SovAous Kal édevSépovs Xen. Hell. 1.6. 24. 
These slaves were granted the same rights as had been accorded to the 

Piataeans, a restricted right of citizenship, which Amold (on Thuc. 
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3. 55) compares with the Jus Caeritum at Rome. Perhaps this grant 
dates from the battle of Marathon: but, at any rate, after the destruc- 
tion of their town by the Thebans (427 B.C.) the Plataeans became 
"Abnvalay fbppayxot Kal rodirat. i 

1. 696. votv gxovra, ‘the only sensible thing you ever did.’ Cp. 
Nub. 587 dao? ydp ducBovdiay | ride 19 wéAee mpooeivar, With votv 
éxovra cp. the adverb vouyeyorras. 

1, 697. pds 5é, ‘to be separated from rovrots, which is governed by 
twapeivas (wapinju), ‘and, besides, to those men who, like their fathers 
before them, have many a time fought at your side at sea, and are your 
kinsmen by blood, it is but right that you should remit this one 
mischance, when they ask you. 

The construction that began (sup. 693) Kat ydp aloypév éort 
wovs pev elvar is not resumed after the two parenthetical lines, For 
airoupévors Rav. reads alrovpévous, sc. tuas, as if passive, ‘when 
requested ;’ so alredzevos Theocr. 14.63. Zupdopdv is a euphemism 
for dripiay, the consequence of the dyapria. A common use in the 
Orators; like calamitas in Lat. The allusion is to the 400 and their 
partisans. 

1. 700. iis Spyiis avévres, ‘bating somewhat of your wrath.’ So 
Eur. Med. 456 ot & ob dvins popias. By calling the Athenians ‘ most 
wise by naturé,’ he implies that their acts of public folly are due to the 
perversions of demagogues. 

1. 702. wdvras av@pwmous, limited of course to those in Athens. 
*Let us be ready to treat as kinsmen and enfranchised citizens all our 
fellow men—that is, anyone who fights in our fleet.” Sons dv fuvvav- 
pax corrects and limits the wide word wavras. 

1. 703. el 8¢ tatr’ dyxwodperGa, The translation must depend on 
the punctuation adopted, and this again on our decision whether it be 
necessary that «at rafra should stand the first words in a clause. 
Putting the comma at wéAuy, we must join dtocepvuvowpeba Thy wéAv, and 
take éxovres intransitively, as Efe: xard ywpay inf. 793, ‘if we shall give 
ourselves grand airs about our city, especially at a time when we lie in the 
trough of the sea.’ (So Brunck.) But, as the verse here quoted from 
Archilochus (Schol. assigns it to Aeschylus) runs puyds Exovres xuparov 
dy dyxdAas, it is almost certain that we must join tiv wéAw éxovres, 
‘especially at a time when we have got our city in the clasp of the 
waves’ (cp. merpaia dyxdAy Aesch. P.V. 1019). The position of kai 
satra in this arrangement may, perhaps, be justified by Plat. Rep. 
341 C émxetphoas viv your ovxodpayreiy, obdév dv wat tatra. 

1, 706. ei 8° éyd bp06s. The verse is partly borrowed from the 
Phoenix or the Caeneus of Ion of Chios. 

1, 707. woAdtv, agreeing with ypbévov inf. 714. 
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1. 708. KaAevyévys 6 pixpés. All that is known about him is given 
or implied in this passage. There is an ironical magnificence about the 
words ‘as many as be masters of ash-mixed lye of adulterate soda and 
earth of Cimolug.’ Airpoy or vizpov is a native carbonate of soda, found 
largely in Egypt. Cleigenes in making his bath-soap had adulterated 
this alkali. Cimolus, one of the Cyclades, produced a sort of soap-stone 
or fullers’-earth. The gap between woAwv and xpévov must be intended 
‘ to keep up a lively speculation in the mind as to what was to happen 
to Cleigenes. ; 

1.714. iSdv 88 +148’, ‘and having noticed all this’ (sc. his own 
unpopularity and the probability of exile) ‘he is no man of peace.’ 
This is intentionally ambiguous, meaning (1) that he is an opponent of 
any conditions of peace with Sparta; and (2) that he is a quarrelsome 
citizen, and so he always walks with a cudgel in his hand, for fear he may 
be set upon as he comes reeling home, and be stripped of his clothes. 

1,718. rovs kaAovs kat rovs kaxovs. The sense seems to make this 
correction of Velsen’s imperative. The MSS. give robs wadovs re 
xdyaGous, which fails to give any antithesis between the good and bad 
coinage. One MS. gives xaxoés instead of sadovs, which Meineke 
adopts: but, as two classes are described, we should want rods Kaxovs 
kai rovs dyadous. ‘The comparison is double. The good and generous 
citizen is discarded, like the good old Attic coinage or pure silver: and 
the worthless citizen, like the base new mintage, has come into general 
use, For the comparison see Acharn. 517 foll. The xawov xpuctlov is 
said to refer to gold coins made in the preceding year by the archon 
Antigenes—not only an innovation on the old Attic silver currency, but 
themselves of base metal. These coins (see Lenormant, La Monnaie, 
i. 226) were probably not alloyed, but plated, gold without, and copper 
within; so that, inf. 725, they are broadly called yaAxia, Trans. ‘It 
has often seemed to us that our state has behaved just in the same way 
with respect to the honourable and the base among our citizens, as it 
has with respect to the ancient currency and the new gold mintage; 
for on the one hand (otre ydép answered by t&v moAvrév 0’ inf. 727) 
we make no use of these coins which have not a trace of adulter- 
ation, but are the finest, as it would seem, of all coins, and the 
only ones properly struck, and tested for genuine among Greeks and 
barbarians all over the world—but instead thereof we use those vile 
copper-bits, struck only the other day with the very worst stamp.’ 

1. 721. tovroow otew. Meineke reads rovrow: roto to avoid the 
collision of two participles, and to make a better parallel to rovrows 
tots trovnpots inf. 

1. 723. Op0as Kometov refers to the accuracy of the impression, 
and xexwdanopévos to the true ‘ring’ that attests the genuineness of the 
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metal, This would be peculiarly applicable to the spurious coins made 
of a centre of base metal, and coated over with gold or silver (Hat. 
3. 56). 

tavraxov. Xenophon (Vect. 3) notices that, as a gencral rule, 
coinage did not have its value beyond the country to which it belonged: 
but that the Athenians found it to their advantage to export their silver 
coin, 3xov yap dy maA@ow aird naytaxod tAcioy Tod dpxaiov Aap“Ba- 
youotrV. 

lL. 730. yaAxots, transferred from coins to men; by the same process, 
but not in the same sense as our ‘brazen.’ Here it means ‘ debased.’ 
Cp. Plut. Mor. 65 A Pevdis «at vd0os xai bwdxadrnos Pidos. 

aruppiaas, ‘redheads:’ properly used of Thracian slaves, but here 
the allusion may be to copper alloy, reddening the pure yellow of the 
gold. 

1. 733. dappaxotow (pappaxds), ‘ scape-goats,’ as in Eq. 1405. The 
Athenians are said to have selected each year one male and one female 
convict, to be put to death as an atonement for the whole city. The 
use of the word is like that of x«a@appa. 

1. 735. KatopOdoacr yap, ‘for if you succeed it will be creditable to 
you; and if you do fail, you will seem in the judgment of the wise to 
suffer death—if suffer you must—on a gibbet, that is at least a decent 
one.’ Cp. the Lat. proverb, vel strangulari pulcro de ligno iuvat. 
Hdt, 5. 111 bd dfidypew nat dnoGaveiv jpicea cuppoph. 

Aeacus now retums to the stage accompanied by Xanthias. They 
soon make it plain to the audience that Pluto has recognised the real 
Dionysus. 

1. 742. v0 52 pr wardgat o’, ‘but to think that he didn’t beat you, 
when you had been plainly convicted!’ Xanthias, emboldened by his 
master’s absence, answers, ‘ Well, he would have suffered for it, if he 
had!’ ‘There now,’ says Aeacus, ‘you have just done that slaves’ trick, 
which I delight in doing:’ viz. abusing his master behind his back. 

l. 745. xalpes. ‘Do you take pleasure in it, prithee?’ ‘Nay’ 
(paAA’, sup. 103), ‘I seem to be in the seventh heaven.’ Lit., ‘to have 
the full revelation,’ to have the privileges of an éwémrys, who was 
admitted to the enjoyment of the highest secrets of the Mysteries, 

1.747. rh S€ rovOopifwv (sc. Soxeis from dSoxw), ‘and how do you 
feel when muttering?’ ‘ov@opvfev, used in Ach. 683 of the mumbling 
or indistinct utterance of old age, is applied here to the muttered 
remarks of a grumbling slave, who dares not speak openly. 

lL. 749. 1&2 woAAd mpdrrwv; ‘and how do you feel when you play 
the busy-body (sup. 228)?’ ‘Good heavens, I know no pleasure like it.’ 
és pad Al’... éy@ is generally taken as a shortened expression for 
obras ws obdev GAO of8a xaipov, which harmonises with the esadidnsd 
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Latin version, Adeo hercle, ut nihil sciam dulcius. Tt is simpler to 
detach of8’ éyé from the construction altogether, and treat it as merely 
an asseverative addition at the end of the clause, as ofS Svs Nub. 1175. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 947 Sap’ & wadrdorevera | Tov viv év dvOpirotow, old 
éy, woAv. ‘ Nothing like it, I’m quite sure!’ Reiske would write 
éAX’[o] for of5[a]. 

1.750. épéyve. He appeals to the ‘Zeus of Close Brotherhood,’ in 
amaze at the identity of feeling between himself and Aeacus. 

®Tapakovwy, ‘eaves-dropping;’ cp. 6 3é por, mavoipyos dv, wap 
abrayv rovrav aird ratra trapaknkéde ob yap éomy dAAow Toavry 
copia Tay viv dvOpunow Plat. Euthyd. 300 D. 

1, 751. péAAd (103 sup.) mActv (15 sup.) 4 palvopa, ‘Nay, I’m 
more than crazy with delight.’ 

1.756. épopacriyias. Xanthias warms to his work; and having 
invoked the God of Brotherhood to witness his cordial agreement with 
another disloyal slave, he now claims Zeus as their ‘pal,’ or ‘fellow in 
knavery.’ ‘ Verbero verberonem obsecrat per Jovem converberonem, ut 
frater fratrem oraret per Jovem dyudyvioy, sodalis sodalem per éra:peioy,’ 
Bergler. 

1. 759. mp&ypa mwpGypa. As Kock remarks, the repetition of rp&ypa 
and péya is quite in the Euripidean style. Cp. inf. 1353 foll. The 
distribution of the lines between Aeacus and Xanthias is very differently 
given by different editors. 

1, 761. é« rod; ‘from what cause?’ sc. xexivyrat, 

1. 762. amd t&v texvOv. As dad cannot be used with the force of 
mepi, Prof. Tyrrell proposes to read riv favrod, and to render, ‘there is 
a law here that, out of all the fine arts, he who is best of (better than) 
his fellow craftsmen z# his own art, should have free commons.’ 

1, 764. Among the rewards granted in Athens to those who had 
conferred public service on the State were (1) front seats in the theatre 
and at the games (mpoedpia), and (2) a free meal at the public table in 
the Prytaneum (citrnots év mputavelp or cizia Eq. 709). Both these 
privileges are represented as having their counterparts in the lower 
world; the mpoedpia corresponding to the Opévov rod MAovravos éfijs. 
For é£4s =éyyvs cp. Eur. I. A. 627 és xaOnoo Setpd pov wodds. 

1, 766. ws ddlxorro, see on sup. 24. So éSe. 

1. 771. 67re 84, this is the common reading, for which it would be 
better to write dre 5é, an adversative particle being required. The con- 
struction goes on uninterruptedly, Aeacus taking no notice of Xanthias’ 
question. 

éreSe(kvuro, ‘he began to make a display :’ with special reference 
to the rhetorical émidegtis, or ‘show-off speech.’ 

1.774. Step, i.e. dywep, attracted into the case and gender of Ao. 
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1. 775. dvrAoytdy, ‘ disputations ;’ alluding to the sophistical argu. 
ments for and against any thesis, in which Euripides delighted. Cp. 
the dispute in the ‘Clouds’ between the Aisa:os and “Adios Adyos as 
a parody on the same. 

Avywopol and orpodal, ‘twists and twirls,’ are special names for 
‘dodges’ in wrestling. Cp. sdoas piv orpopas orpépecdat, anacas Be 
dieEdSous SieferOav orpadyvar Avyi(épevos, Gore pr) Bovvae dixnv Plat. 
Rep. 405 C; ov épyov gor’ obdév orpopay Arist. Plut. 1154. 

1,778. woix éBéAAero; ‘and didn’t he get pelted?’ So when 
Aeschines took to play-acting (Dem. de Cor. 314) he was pelted by the 
spectators with various missiles, wAefw AapBdvev dnd rovTaw tpatyata 
Tow aydvow obs bets wept puxijs Hywvilerde. 

1. 779. dveBda xplow ovetv. For this construction cp. Xen. Hell. 
4.3.22 A€yeras dpa ris dvaBojoau wapeiva: Tovs mpwrous, ‘shouted out 
that the foremost should pass on.’ 

1, 781. & tv wavovpyov; sc. Sjpyos. With otpdvov Soov, sc. dveBda 
(‘they sent up their shout sky-high’), cp. Oavpacrdy Scov and Lat. im- 
mane quantum, 

1. 783. bALyov 76 xpnorév, ‘good folks are in the minority, just as 
is the case here.’ 

év045e is interpreted by a wave of the hand to signify the audience 
in the theatre, who had a similar compliment paid them in Nub. 1096 
AA. kal tiv Oeatow Srérepor mreious oxdme. AI. wat 5) oxom®. AA, 7h 
578 dpGs; AI. roAd mAciovas, 7) robs Geos, Tos ebpumpwerous. 

1, 786. was ob, ‘how comes it that Sophocles did not put in a 
claim too?’ 

1. 790. Kdxetvos drrexapyoev. This line is puzzling. The easiest solution 
is to follow Dobree’s suggestion in assigning it to Xanthias, and making 
it interrogative. ‘What! did 4e make room for him on the seat?’ or 
‘give up the seat to him?’ If, however, it forms part of Aeacus’ speech, 
we must (in spite of Kock’s positive assertion) refer edketvos to Aeschylus 
and not to Sophocles. It may be taken as a paratactic clause, giving 
the reason why Sophocles was near enough to kiss Aeschylus and clasp 
his hand—‘ for Aeschylus had made room for him on the seat’—which, 
however, he did not intend to occupy yet; but for the present he meant 
(as Cleidemides said) to sit as combatant in reserve. Possibly we 
might read irexwpno’ dy, referring to Aeschylus; the proper pro- 
tasis being replaced by vuv? & EveAAev. If, according to one ac- 
count given by the Schol., Cleidemides was a principal actor in 
the plays of Sophocles, and, perhaps, his ‘literary executor,’ we may 
imagine that the poet, with his characteristic modesty, had not made 
his present intention public, but had merely confided it to Cleidemides’ 
ear. The punctuation of Meineke, vurt 5 Epeddcy, dis Edy, KAardnitirn 
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Latin version, Adeo hercle, ut nihil sciam dulcius. Tt is simpler to 
detach of8’ éy from the construction altogether, and treat it as merely 
an asseverative addition at the end of the clause, as of8 S71 Nub. 1175. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 947 dip’ & KkaddAcorevera | rev viv év dvOphrotow, ot" 
éyd, wodv. ‘Nothing like it, I’m quite sure!’ Reiske would write 
GAA’[o] for of8[a]. 

1.750. épéyve. He appeals to the ‘Zeus of Close Brotherhood,’ in 
amaze at the identity of feeling between himself and Aeacus, 

mapaxotwv, ‘eaves-dropping;’ cp. 6 5€ por, mavovpyos dv, map 
abray robrey ai’ra ratra mwapakykée ob yap éoriw dAAwY ToavTn 
copia trav viv dvOpunow Plat. Euthyd. 300 D. 

1.751. pé@AAd (103 sup.) wAeiv (15 sup.) 4 palvopat, ‘Nay, I’m 
more than crazy with delight.’ 

1.756, éSpopacriyias. Xanthias warms to his work; and having 
invoked the God of Brotherhood to witness his cordial agreement with 
another disloyal slave, he now claims Zeus as their ‘pal,’ or ‘ fellow in 
knavery.’ ‘ Verbero verberonem obsecrat per Jovem converberonem, ut 
frater fratrem oraret per Jovem dpdynioy, sodalis sodalem per évatpetov.’ 
Bergler. 

1. 759. mp&ypa mpaypa. As Kock remarks, the repetition of wp&ypa 
and péya is quite in the Euripidean style. Cp. inf. 1353 foll. The 
distribution of the lines between Aeacus and Xanthias is very differently 
given by different editors. 

1, 761. &« ro; ‘from what cause?’ sc. xexivyrat. 

1. 762. dnd tOv rexvav. As dréd cannot be used with the force of 
nepi, Prof. Tyrrell proposes to read riv éavrod, and to render, ‘ there is 
a law here that, out of all the fine arts, he who is best of (better than) 
his fellow craftsmen 7% Ais own art, should have free commons.’ 

1, 764. Among the rewards granted in Athens to those who had 
conferred public service on the State were (1) front seats in the theatre 
and at the games (poedpia), and (2) a free meal at the public table in 
the Prytaneum (cirnots év mputavelp or ciria Eq. 709). Both these 
privileges are represented as having their counterparts in the lower 
world; the mpoe8pia corresponding to the Opévov rod TIAovrawvos éfiis. 
For é&4js =éyyvs cp. Eur. I. A. 627 és Kdnco Seip pou wodds. 

1, 766. €ws ad{xorro, see on sup. 24. So eSe. 

1.771. Ste 54, this is the common reading, for which it would be 
better to write dre 5é, an adversative particle being required. The con- 
struction goes on uninterruptedly, Aeacus taking no notice of Xanthias’ 
question. 

émedSeluvuro, ‘he began to make a display ;’ with special reference 
to the rhetorical éwidergis, or ‘ show-off speech.’ ; 
L774. Sep, i.e. dvmep, attracted into the case and gender of wA Gos. 
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1.775. dvrdoydv, ‘disputations; alluding to the sophistical argu- 
ments for and against any thesis, in which Euripides delighted. Cp. 
the dispute in the ‘Clouds’ between the Aixa:os and “Adios Adyos as 
@ parody on the same. 

Avyvopol and orpodal, ‘twists and twirls,’ are special names for 
‘dodges’ in wrestling. Cp. wdoas pty orpopas orpépecOat, nacas 52 
diefd5ous SiefeAXOav orpapivar Avyi(duevos, Gore pi) Sovvar dsixny Plat. 
Rep. 405 C; ov épyov Ear’ obdtv orpopay Arist. Plut. 1154. 

L778. «ots éBdAAero; ‘and didn’t he get pelted?’ So when 
Aeschines took to play-acting (Dem. de Cor. 314) he was pelted by the 
spectators with various missiles, wAefw AapBdvay dnd rovraw rpadpara 
Tow dydvow ods bets wept puxis hyuvilerde. 

1.779. aveBba xplow srovetv. For this construction cp. Xen. Hell. 
4.3.22 A€yerat dpa ris dvaBojoa mapeiva: Tods wpdrovus, ‘shouted out 
that the foremost should pass on.’ 

L, 781. & trav mavoUpyev ; sc. Sfpyos. With otpdnov Sov, sc. dveBda 
(‘they sent up their shout sky-high’), cp. @avpagrdv Scov and Lat. im- 
mane quantum. 

1. 783. SAlyov +o xpynoréyv, ‘good folks are in the minority, just as 
is the case here.’ 

év045e is interpreted by a wave of the hand to signify the audience 
in the theatre, who had a similar compliment paid them in Nub. 1096 
AA. xat trav Geary drédrepot wAcious oxdma. AI, wat 8) axon. AA, ti 
570° Spgs; AI. moAb rAciovas, v7) robs Geos, robs ebpumpwxrovs. 

1. 786. was ov, ‘how comes it that Sophocles did not put in a 
claim too?’ 

1, 790. kdxetvos Urexapyoev. This line is puzzling. The easiest solution 
is to follow Dobree’s suggestion in assigning it to Xanthias, and making 
it interrogative., ‘What! did 4e make room for him on the seat ?’ or 
‘give up the seat to him?’ If, however, it forms part of Aeacus’ speech, 
we must (in spite of Kock’s positive assertion) refer kdketvos to Aeschylus 
and not to Sophocles. It may be taken as a paratactic clause, giving 
the reason why Sophocles was near enough to kiss Aeschylus and clasp 
his hand—‘ for Aeschylus had made room for him on the seat’—which, 
however, he did not intend to occupy yet; but for the present he meant 
(as Cleidemides said) to sit as combatant in reserve. Possibly we 
might read twexwpyo’ dy, referring to Aeschylus; the proper pro- 
tasis being replaced by vuvi & EuedAAev. If, according to one ac- 
count given by the Schol., Cleidemides was a principal actor in 
the plays of Sophocles, and, perhaps, his ‘literary executor,’ we may 
imagine that the poet, with his characteristic modesty, had not made 
his present intention public, but had merely confided it to Cleidemides’ 
ear. The punctuation of Meineke, vuvi & éuedrev, ds En, KAccdnuidns 
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1,818. fora 8’, ‘and there will be helm-glancing frays of words 
with horsehair crest ; and raspings of splinters, and planishings of fine 
workmanship, while the fellow defends himself against the high-prancing 
utterances of the poet of true genius.’ The description of the Enripi- 
dean style begins with oxw&aAdpov. It is hard to settle the meaning 
of tapagovia, If it is etymologically connected with dfoy, it might 
mean ‘linch-pins’ (df{évayv évjnAara Eur. Hipp. 1235), an intentionally 
ridiculous combination with oxw6aAapov. Liddell and Scott render 
‘rapid whirlings.’ Kock refers the latter half of the word not to dfow, 
but to ¢éw and géavor, and so renders ‘ scrapings,’ or ‘raspings.’ It may 
therefore be better to read wapaféava, ‘shavings’; as conjectured by 
Herwerden. 

1. 820. ¢pevoréxrwy seems to describe a poet who draws upon the 
resources of his own genius, instead of importing foreign matter into 
his compositions, and relying upon adventitious aids. 

1.821. tmmoBépova, as orpardy “Apipacwdv inmoBayova Aesch. P. V, 
805. 

1.832. plas. With the simile of the wild boar the thought 
reverts to Aeschylus; cp. Od. 19. 446 géyas ots pitas eb-Aopiny. He 
is represented as ‘bristling up the shaggy mane of a crest of home- 
grown hair.’ Aactavynv is used in the Homeric hymns as an epithet 
of the bull and the bear, and in Soph. Ant. 350 of the horse. Here it 
is applied directly to xairn. In atroxépov a ridiculous contrast is 
once more made between the originality of Aeschylus and the false 
adornments of Euripides. 

1, 823. émoxvvov, So in Il. 17. 136 wav 8é 7’ Emoximoy xaTw 
éAxerat doce Kadbrow, said of a lion scowling in wrath. 

], 824. Pipara yopdotayy, ‘he will utter bolt-fastened phrases, 
ripping them off like planks from ships with monstrous blast.’ The 
picture is confused, but it seems generally to mean that he will hurl 
forth his ponderous phrases, like some furious squall that tears ship- 
timbers from their fastenings, and scatters them piecemeal. Or, the 
idea may be that of a giant (yn-yevns) tearing a house to pieces, plank 
by plank. év@ev 8H, ‘on the other side, the smooth tongue, sly crafts- 
man of the lips, shrewd critic of verse, unrolling its full length, shaking 
loose the rein of malice, dissecting phrase by phrase, will refine away 
the lung’s large labour of his adversary.’ Again the sentence is chaotic. 
The general.reference is to the glib and polished diction of Euripides, 
depending upon niceties rather than on depth of thought (o1oparoupyés 
as contrasted with @pevoréxrwy) ; applying the severe analysis of dialectic 
and verbal criticism to the turgid sentences of Aeschylus, 

1. 833. dtrocepvuvetrat, sup. 703, ‘he will first assume a grand 
reserve, his usual practice of solemn mystery in his tragedies,’ Join 
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Swep with éreparevero, lit. ‘the reparefa which he practised on each 
occasion’ (Nub. 318). The allusion is partly to the portentous grandeur 
of his langudge, and partly to the solemn silence in which his characters 
occasionally remained, sitting like dummies through half a play 
(inf. g11). 

1, 835. dy’, & Sapévie, ‘come, you reckless fellow, don’t put it too 
strongly.’ The over-confidence of Euripides looked like the pride 
that goes before a fall. 

1, 836. Séoxeppar, with force of middle voice =‘ perspext.’ 

1. 837. dyproouév, ‘poet of savagery;’ referring to the strange 
monsters and wild scenes of the Prom. Vinct. av0adécropov, ‘of self- 
willed utterance ;’ choosing rather to be independent than to pander to 
popular taste. The charge against Aeschylus, that he has a ‘mouth 
uncurbed, uncontrolled, unbarred,’ seems to allude to his perfect fear- 
lessness in expressing his own free thoughts in his own free way. 
Mitchell reckons up 488 words in five plays which are peculiar to 
Aeschylus. 

1, 839. dareptAdAnrtov, ‘not to be out-talked ;’ cp, the use of mept- 
tofebey Achar, 712. KoptrodakeAopphpova, ‘spouter of bundle- 
bound bombast.’ The former of the two epithets, as applied by Euri- 
pides, is amusing from its singular applicability to himself: the latter 
has special reference to the sesguipedalia verba of Aeschylus, 

1. 840. 4AnGes, with proparoxytone accent (Nub. 841), has always a 
tone of impatience and sarcasm; like our ‘O! indeed.’ 

Gpoupalas Oeo0; The ‘goddess of the market-garden’ is Cleito, 
the mother of Euripides, whom Aristophanes delights to represent as 
a ‘vendor of green stuff.’ Cp. iad Etpimisov rot rijs AaxavomwAnrpias 
Thesm, 387; oxdvdind por ds pntpddey Sedeypévos Ach. 478. The 
line is a parody upon one of Euripides’ own, dAnOes, & wai ris Oadagoias 
6eov; perhaps from the Telephus. 

1, 841. orwpvAvcocvAAe7a8y and paxtoovppanrd&y are intended to 
have a jingle, as ‘ gossip-catcher’ and ‘rag-patcher.’ 

arwxotovos, like xwAororés inf. 846, is one who ‘brings beggars 
on the stage.’ The whole passage is an echo of the scene between 
Dicaeopolis and Euripides, Acharn. 410 foll., where, among the Euripi- 
dean repertoire, we have BeAAcpopéytns 6 xwAds, PiroxrHTns 6 wrwyéds, 
and, especially, THAepos ywAds, mpooatay, crwpvaAos, Savds A€yay, all 
dressed in dvomv] mewAdpara, paxwpara, Sc. 

1.845. ov Sijra, sc. ravcopat. atop qve, ‘show up.’ 

1, 847. dpva péAava. Aeschylus, the ép:Bpepuéras, is preparing to 
*sweep forth’ (ékBalvew) as a storm on Euripides. Dionysus suggests 
appeasing the tempest by the sacrifice of a black lamb, ‘nigram Hiemi 
pecudem’ Aen. 3. 120. 
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1.849. Kpyrixds povpil{as. The rule in Attic tragedy was that 
the singing and dancing should be kept separate; so that half the 
chorus was singing, while the other half was dancing. But in the 
Cretan dnopxnpara, the actor, while singing, executed a dance descrip- 
tive of the words of his song. Euripides seems to have introduced this 
innovation in such passages as the povdia sung by Electra (Orest. 960 
foll.), by the Phrygian slave (ib. 1369 foll.), and by Jocasta (Phoeniss. 
301 foll.). The Scholl. refer to the monody of Icarus in a play of 
Euripides called Kpijres, or to the character of Aérope in the Kpjjoca. 

1.850, ydpous dvociovs refers to the connection of Macareus with 
his sister Canace in the AloAos (Nub. 1372, inf. 1081, 1475); to the 
fatal passion of Phaedra in the ‘ImdéAvros; or the amours of Pasiphaé 
and Ariadne. 

1,854. xepharalp pypan, properly ‘a principal phrase;’ intended 
here to mean ‘a phrase as big as your head.’ Paley quotes duafiaios, 
“big as a waggon-load.’ 

1, 855. éxxép, ‘spill.’ The word expected is of course éyxépadoy, ‘ your 
brains ;’ instead of which he substitutes, as a surprise, tov TyAedov, 
‘the creation of your brain.” The Telephus (as Enger says) is the grand 
outcome of the head of Euripides, as Athena was of the head of Zeus. 

1.857. éAeyyx’, eAéyxou, ‘criticise and get criticised.’ This soothing 
of the two combatants alternately is a reminiscence of the appeasing of 
Agamemnon and Achilles by Nestor (Il. 1. 275). 

1, 858. dprombAiwdas. The ‘bake-house scold’. of Greece is the 
classical equivalent of the modern ‘ fish-wife.’ 

1,859. mpivos. For the ‘crackling’ and ‘roaring’ of ‘holm-oak’ 
in the fire cp. Acharn. 666 olov éf dv@pdxov mpwivoy pépados dvfiar’, 
speOCduevos ovpig prmtde. 

1, 860. ot« dvaSvopat, ‘I do not shirk attacking or being attacked 
first, as to the spoken verses, or the choric songs, or the whole (frame 
and) sinews of tragedy.’ Then he passes from general to particular: 
‘and, so help me heaven, my Peleus too, and my Aeolus, and my 
Meleager; and my Telephus by all manner of means.’ td ry are the 
iambic portions of the dialogue, as in Nub. §41; and by vefpa he 
means the whole framework and constitution of his dramas; as in ra 
veipa tav mpayyarov Aeschin. 3. 166; éws dy éxréuy donep veipa éx 
Tis yuxijs Plat. Rep. 344 B. The juxtaposition of péAy with vebpa seems 
to suggest the double meaning in péAn, viz. ‘limbs’ and ‘ melodies.’ 

1. 866. éBovAdpny, ‘it was my wish ;’ but he waives it with Spws & 
éreidq inf. 870. Note the omission of dy. 

1. 867. é tov, ‘on equal terms.’ 

1. 869. &o@’ te Aéyeav, ‘so that he will have it at hand for re- 
citing.” Aeschylus makes the quaint grievance that the ‘ immortality” 
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of his works puts him at a disadvantage. His dramas are still living 
in the upper world, and so are unavailable in Hades: whereas the 
works of Euripides ‘ have died with him,’ and followed him down below. 

1. 872. mpd Trav codicpdruy, ‘before these shrewd inventions come off.’ 

1, 873. povoidrara, ‘with truest criticism ;’ sc. ex poests legibus. So 
povoixarrdrn woAts, ‘a city most full of liberal arts,’ Isocr. 425 A. 

1. 877. ‘yvwporirev, ‘sententious ;’ lit. ‘maxim-coining ;’ epithet of 
péptpyas in Nub. 951. Cp. yvwporum«dés as applied to Phaeax, Eq. 
1379; ‘Ayd0ov yvoporumet Thesm. 55. 

els pw, ‘when they descend into the lists, mutually contending 
with subtle, tortuous, tricks’ (cp. Spuvixov madaicpnara sup. 689); ‘do 
ye descend to inspect the might of two mouths most clever at pro- 
viding,’ &c. 

1, 881. fypara is specially applied to the Aeschylean phraseology, 
as sup. 821, 824, inf. 940, 1004; so that we may dispense with the 
various conjectures of editors, who seek a stronger contrast to tapa- 
aplopata, such as fevpara, pfypara, wpéuva re, pnpva Te, 

1. 887. efvar. See on sup. 169, and cp. inf. 894. Aeschylus was 2 
native of Eleusis, which justifies his appeal to Demeter. 

1. 888. «adds, ‘no, thank youl’ See on *dAAro7’ sup. 508, 512. 

1. 889. Qeots, attracted to the case of the relative, as ri odciay fy 
xatéXerov ov mAclovos dfia éorw. Similarly inf. 894. 

1. 890. xéppa K«awvdv; ‘novel mintage.’ See on sup. 726, 730. 
Between (ror and i&t@rat =‘ peculiar,’ or ‘private,’ a sort of double 
meaning is evolved: for iédérns is technicaNy one who has no pro- 
fessional knowledge ; and so passes into the sense of ‘rude,’ ‘ vulgar,’ 
as distinguished from wenatSevpévos Xen. Mem. 3.12.1. So, perhaps, 
we might render, ‘Have you home-gods of your own?’,.. ‘then make 
your prayer to these homely gods.’ Passages are quoted from Euripides 
in support of these views attributed to him, such as Troad. 885, H. F. 
1263, Cycl. 354; but all these suggest rather a doubt as to the existence 
of the received deities, than an attempt to suggest new ones. Cp. 
Thesm. 450, where it is said of Euripides, viv 8 obros év raiow rpayy- 
Siais wore | Tots dvSpas dvawénexey ob« elvac Oeovs. In this passage, 
the charge made against Euripides is the same as that preferred against 
Socrates by his accusers, and worked out in the ‘Clouds,’ St: «ava 
elafyyaye Sarpdvia. Cp. Acts of the Apost, 17. 18 févow Satpoviow 
waTayyedets. 

1. 892. épov Booxnpa, ‘my nutriment.’ So in Nub. 33 the Cloud- 
goddesses wAcicrouvs Béckovc: cogiords. Soph. Aj. 559 réws 32 xovupars 
avevpaciv Booxov. In the same play Socrates invokes both ’Ajp (264) 
and Al6hp (265), and (424) recognises a hierarchy of gods, consisting of 
Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue, 

AS 
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1. 849. Kpyrixds povpS{as. The rule in Attic tragedy was that 
the singing and dancing should be kept separate; so that half the 
chorus was singing, while the other half was dancing. But in the 
Cretan bwopyyjpara, the actor, while singing, executed a dance descrip- 
tive of the words of his song. Euripides seems to have introduced this 
innovation in such passages as the povydia sung by Electra (Orest. 960 
foll.), by the Phrygian slave (ib. 1369 foll.), and by Jocasta (Phoeniss. 
301 foll.). The Scholl. refer to the monody of Icarus in a play of 
Euripides called Kpijres, or to the character of Aérope in the Kpjoaa. 

1. 850. ‘yapous dvocious refers to the connection of Macareus with 
his sister Canace in the AlfoAos (Nub. 1372, inf. 1081, 1475); to the 
fatal passion of Phaedra in the ‘IrméAvuros; or the amours of Pasiphaé 
and Ariadne. 

1,854. Kepadalp pfpan, properly ‘a principal phrase;’ intended 
here to mean ‘a phrase as big as your head.’ Paley quotes dyafcaios, 
“big as a waggon-load.’ 

1, 855. écxép, ‘spill.’ The word expected is of course éyxépadoy, ‘ your 
brains ;’ instead of which he substitutes, as a surprise, rév TyAedov, 
‘the creation of your brain.” The Telephus (as Enger says) is the grand 
outcome of the head of Euripides, as Athena was of the head of Zeus. 

1.857. €deyyx’, éAéyxou, ‘criticise and get criticised.’ This soothing 
of the two combatants alternately is a reminiscence of the appeasing of 
Agamemnon and Achilles by Nestor (Il. 1. 275). 

1, 858. dprowaAibas. The ‘bake-house scold’: of Greece is the 
classical equivalent of the modern ‘ fish-wife.’ 

1.859. ‘mpivos. For the ‘crackling’ and ‘roaring’ of ‘holm-oak’ 
in the fire cp. Acharn. 666 oloy éf dvOpdxow apwivoy pépadros dvfAar’, 
épeO:Cdpevos ovpla pride. 

1, 860. ovx dvadvopa1, ‘I do not shirk attacking or being attacked 
first, as to the spoken verses, or the choric songs, or the whole (frame 
and) sinews of tragedy.’ Then he passes from general to particular: 
‘and, so help me heaven, my Peleus too, and my Aeolus, and my 
Meleager ; and my Telephus by all manner of means,’ tad éry are the 
iambic portions of the dialogue, as in Nub. 541; and by vedpa he 
means the whole framework and constitution of his dramas; as in ra 
vetpa tav mpayparoy Aeschin. 3. 166; gus av éxréuy wowep veipa éx 
ris Wuxis Plat. Rep. 344 B. The juxtaposition of péAy with vetpa seems 
to suggest the double meaning in péAn, viz. ‘limbs’ and ‘ melodies.’ 

1. 866. €BovAdpny, ‘it was my wish ;’ but he waives it with Spws & 
ére.84 inf. 870. Note the omission of dy. 

1. 867. é tov, ‘on equal terms.’ 

1. 869. &o@’ Ee A€yew, ‘so that he will have it at hand for re- 

iting.” Aeschylus makes the quaint grievance that the ‘immortality’ 
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of his works puts him at a disadvantage. His dramas are still living 
in the upper world, and so are unavailable in Hades: whereas the 
works of Euripides ‘ have died with him,’ and followed him down below. 

1.872. wpd rv codioparov, ‘before these shrewd inventions come off.’ 

1, 873. povorkeérara, ‘ with truest criticism ;’ sc. ex poesis legibus. So 
povorkerarn woAts, ‘a city most full of liberal arts,’ Isocr. 425 A. 

1.877. ‘yvoporvrav, ‘sententious;’ lit. ‘maxim-coining ;’ epithet of 
péptpvas in Nub, 951. Cp. yyoporumeds as applied to Phaeax, Eq. 
1379; ‘Ayd0ov -ywoporunet Thesm. 55. 

eis épwv, ‘when they descend into the lists, mutually contending 
with subtle, tortuous, tricks’ (cp. puvixou madaicpara sup. 689); ‘do 
ye descend to inspect the might of two mouths most clever at pro- 
viding,’ &c. 

1, 881. Axpara is specially applied to the Aeschylean phraseology, 
as sup. 821, 824, inf. 940, 1004; so that we may dispense with the 
various conjectures of editors, who seek a stronger contrast to wapa- 
apiopara, such as fevpara, phypara, mpéuva TE, Kpnuva Te. 

1.887. efvar. See on sup. 169, and cp. inf. 894. Aeschylus was a 
native of Eleusis, which justifies his appeal to Demeter. 

1. 888. Kadds, ‘no, thank youl’ See on *aAdror’ sup. 508, 512. 

1. 889. Qeots, attracted to the case of the relative, as riv ovolay fy 
karéXrov ov mAclovos dfia tory. Similarly inf. 894. 

1. 890. xéppa xatvév; ‘novel mintage. See on sup. 726, 730. 
Between (10. and {Sarat =‘ peculiar,’ or ‘private,’ a sort of double 
meaning is evolved: for lddérns is technically one who has no pro- 
fessional knowledge; and so passes into the sense of ‘rude,’ ‘ vulgar,’ 
as distinguished from wema:Sevpévos Xen. Mem. 3.12. 1. So, perhaps, 
we might render, ‘Have you home-gods of your own?’... ‘then make 
your prayer to these homely gods.’ Passages are quoted from Euripides 
in support of these views attributed to him, such as Troad. 885, H. F. 
1263, Cycl. 354; but all these suggest rather a doubt as to the existence 
of the received deities, than an attempt to suggest new ones. Cp. 
Thesm. 450, where it is said of Euripides, viv & obros év ratow rpayq- 
dias wordy | rots dvdpas dvaréneicev ow elvas Geovs. In this passage, 
the charge made against Euripides is the same as that preferred against 
Socrates by his accusers, and worked out in the ‘Clouds,’ S71 xavad 
eloqyaye Bacudvea. Cp. Acts of the Apost. 17. 18 févov Saipoview 
KaTaryyeAevs. 

1. 892. épov Booxnpa, ‘my nutriment.’ So in Nub. 33 the Cloud- 
goddesses wreiarous Béckove: cogiords. Soph. Aj. 559 réws 52 xoupors 
nvevpaow Booxov. In the same play Socrates invokes both ’Ajp (264) 
and Aléfp (265), and (424) recognises a hierarchy of gods, consisting of 
Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue. 
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otpodty£, ‘ pivot ;’ cp. yAwrrocrpopety Nub. 793. 

1. 893. puxrijpes, ‘critic nostrils ;’ with a covert allusion to a scornful 
sneer; as in puxrnpiley, naso suspendere adunco. 

1. 894. éAéyxew (see on sup. 887), ‘to confute all the language (of 
my opponent) that I assail.? So Plat. Phaed. 86 D xai ydp ot pavaAws 
goxev drropévy Tod Adyov. 

1. 896. rwd Adyov éspéAcrav, Emre Satav 656v. This, the reading 
of MSS. and Scholl., must mean, ‘ we desire to hear from clever men some 
fair harmony of language; forward on your hostile path!’ But this is 
very unsatisfactory, and we are quite unprepared for the sudden change 
to the imperat. émre (which has the variant ém re and é#i re), Dindorf 
cuts the knot by rejecting éppéAeav and reading riva Ad-yov Emre Satay 
68év. Meineke adopts Kock’s emendation, riva Adyoy, riv’ éppedrelas 
émre Satay 556, interpreting it to mean, ‘ what hostile path ye mean to 
pursue in the matter of spoken verse; and what in choric song.’ But 
none of these conjectures reconciles us to émre daiay 636vy, Bothe in- 
geniously supposes 63éy to be a gloss, explanatory (if it can be called 
‘explanatory’) of éupéAeay, and he takes émre Satay as a natural 
mistake in transcription or dictation for éwerndeiay: the whole passage 
then running dxodoal ria | Ad-yow éppédAccay émirndeiav, sermonum com- 
postttonem tdoneam. But the word datfay finds some support in what 
follows, yA@ooa pév ydp Hypiwrat. The question becomes further 
complicated, if we consider ll. 992-996 inf, as antistrophic to IL, 
895-899. 

1. 897. yplwrat, ‘is exasperated.’ 

1. 899. dulvynrot, ‘passive,’ ‘ unsusceptible.’ 

l. gol. ov pév, Euripides. 

1,902. kareppivnpevov, (pivy, ‘a file’), ‘filed up,’ i.e. ‘ polished’ 
with the /émae labor. 

1.903. Tov 8’ dvaomaver’, ‘ Aeschylus, rushing upon his foeman with 
volleys of words uprooted, as he plucks them up, will scatter at once 
his shifty turns of verse.’ Aeschylus will do battle like an Enceladus, 
evolsis truncis (Hor. Od. 3. 4. §5), bringing down the crushing weight 
of his tremendous artillery upon Euripides, who will try to meet it with 
the feints and twists of the wrestling-school. For the meaning of 
éAw5nOpa cp. Eustath. dAw60pa xupios piv 4 ward waAnv Koviorpa, 
tpormas 5& nat 4 év Adyos. Cp. Nub. 32. With dvaonavr’ cp. such 
phrases as Adyous dvéona Soph. Aj. 302; &owep tx papérpas pnyarioma 
avaonwvres Plat. Theaet. 180 A. 

1. 905. ovrw 5Sé, sc. xpi) A€yerv, ‘but you must speak so as to utter,’ 
Bcc, 

1.906. daoreta implies ‘smartness,’ and ‘neatness;’ either of which 
would be lost by the use of ‘metaphor’ (eixéves), or ‘ common-place’. 
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(of? &v dAAos efor), Aeschylus was more extravagant in the use of 
eixdves than was Euripides. Mitchell quotes a long list of these, . 
marking among the most far-fetched xdAuBos Zevddv dmotos (S. c. T. 
728) for a ‘sword;’ Zadpuvidnoia yvdbos, éxOpdgevos vavract, pyTrpud 
vey (P. V. 727) for a ‘dangerous coast;’ PBAdornua KadAlapypoy 
(S. c. T. §33) for a ‘handsome man;’ «dows mndov fuvoupos (Ag. 494) 
for ‘dust.’ 

l. gog. ofos re rods Ocards, ‘with what devices he cheated the 
spectators, finding them in a state of simple innocence, reared in the 
theatre of Phrynichus.’ In the dramas of this poet, the lyric prevailed 
over the dramatic element. He employed only one actor, who furnished 
subjects for the Chorus to express its feelings upon, instead of using his 
Chorus to illustrate the action represented on the stage. After being 
accustomed to the usage of Phrynichus, the audience felt they were 
being defrauded by the introduction of 2 mute person, instead of the 
actor who supplied the gist of the play, and the inspiration of the 
Chorus. Phrynichus, for the sweetness of his choric songs, is com- 
pared by Aristophanes to a bee (Av. 748), and his plays are called 
waka Spdyara (Thesm. 166). His tunes were very popular with the 
old-fashioned Athenian folk; cp. Vesp. 219 puvupicovres péAn dpxato- 
pedALoSovoppuvixhpara. 

l, giz. &v xaGioev, ‘he was used to introduce a figure sitting.’ 
For ay with the aor. expressing customary action cp. Plat. Apol. 22 B 
el res Tardy wy Tots operépous émixparovyras dveOdponoay dy. Sitting 
was regarded as the natural posture of grief, as Kpotcos én dvo trea év 
névOei peyadp karjoro (Hdt. 1. 46); and ‘muffling the head’ was also 
an expression of sorrow, as KaTa KpaGra KaAupdpevos yodaonev (Od, 8. 92). 
See Schol. on Aesch, P. V. 435 octamer mapd monrais rd apéowna 4 5: 
abdadiay ds "AxiAAebs év trois Spufivy (otherwise called “Exropos Avrpa), 
4) ia. ouppopay ds  NidBn (sc. over the tomb of her children). 

1. 913. mpéoxnpa, ‘mere dumb-show of tragedy, uttering not so 
much as one syllable.’ Cp. o¥&5& ypi dmoxpwopévy Plut. 17. Here 
Fritzsche says, ‘quae de divino illo et Niobae et Achillis silentio hic 
Euripides dicit propemodum scurrilia sunt.” But Euripides is incon- 
sistent as well as unappreciative; for e.g. in the ‘Supplices,’ Adrastus 
comes on the stage at the beginning, but remains mute till Theseus 
addresses him (1. 110) o& rév xarhpy xAamdlas dxnorop& | Aéy’ éx- 
Kadinfas Kpara Kai adpes yoov, So in Hec. 486 when Talthybius asks 
where he may find the queen, the Chorus answers airy méAas gov var’ 
éxouo’ émt x@ovi, | TadOvpre, xtra, fvyxexAnuévn wéwAos. It is true, 
however, that these characters do ultimately speak, 

1.914. ob 590’, sc. éypuCor. 

& 52 xopés, ‘and the Chorus would keep forcing upon us four 
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strings of lyric verse one after another, aninterruptedly, while the actors 
. kept silence.’ Kock remarks that in the Supplices of Aeschylus, after 
the Parodos (ll, 1-40) is ended, the Chorus sings eight pairs of strophes 
and antistrophes without a break: and in the beginning of the Aga- 
memnon we have six pairs. 

1.916. There is something delicious in the naive stupidity of Diony- 
sus the critic, his complacent acceptance of the fact of his own dulness ; 
and the helpless, uninterested, way in which he speaks of Aeschylus as 
6 Seiva =‘ what’s his name?’ . 

l.gt9. tm’ dAafovelas. Euripides calls it a piece of ‘astounding 
impudence’ to keep the audience on the gui eve, wondering when 
the Silent Woman would speak; ‘and meanwhile the play was getting 
on to the end’ (Stet). For xaQfjro the optat. of the Attic form, most 
of the MSS. give xaOoiro, the rest preserve the right reading in the 
incomplete form xa67jro. Comp. pepygro Plut. 991; Plato, Rep. 7. 518 a; 
xextyro Plato, Legg. 5. 731 ¢: «exAfo Soph, Phil. 119 ; and see Curtius, 
Verb. p. 423. 

l.gz1. @ Tapmdvnpos, ‘Ha! the scoundrel!’ Dionysus here ad- 
dresses Aeschylus, who is ‘stretching and fidgetting ;’ and he asks him 
why he does so. Euripides undertakes to answer, and says it is ‘be- 
cause I am confuting him.’ 

l. 924. Bédea, ‘lumbering phrases.’ Cp. Bovmas, Bovydios, Boupéyos. 

1.925. épts €xovra kai Addous, ‘with stern brow and lofty crest.’ 
poppopwend, ‘ goblin-faced.’ J. van Leeuwen would read popyovena, 
cp. Ach. 582. , 

1. 927. ovSt &. This hiatus occurs nowhere else in Aristophanes 
except in Plutus 37, 138, 1115, 118a. Porson, Praef. ad Hee. p. 132 
would write ov’ dy gy, 

pi] wpte, addressed to Aeschylus, who cannot contain himself. 

1.928. xapdvSpous. Aeschylus delighted in the pomp and cir- 
cumstance.of war: his plays recall the stirring scenes of the Iliad; 
as e.g. the fight of Achilles with the furious Scamander, o¥82 Zedyay- 
Spos €Anye 7d dv pévos, GAA’ Ere padrdAov | xweTo TInAeiom, xdpvace 5é 
wdpa fdoto Il, 21. 305; or the varying fortunes of the fight at the 
Trench, 7oAAa 82 revyen Kadd wégov epi 7’ dui TE Tappov | pevydvTaw 
Aavaiw, modépouv 8 ob ylyver’ tpwh IL 17. 760, The ‘griffin-eagles,’ 
‘horse-cocks,’ and ‘goat-stags,’ are such fantastic monsters as may 
be seen on Persian or Assyrian tapestry (wapawerdopara.), and illustrate 
the Oriental influence noticeable in the plays of Aeschylus. Cp. the 
winged car of the Oceanides, P. V. 135; the rerpacxeA?s olwyds of 
Oceanus, ib. 395 ; the fire-breathing Typhon on the shield of Hippomedon, 
S.c. T. 492; or the Sly wdotros on that of Parthenopaeus, ib. 541. 

1, 929. twaréepnpva, ‘high-beetling phrases;’ a sort of parody on 
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the Aeschylean tynAdupnuvos P. V.5. Cp. «pnyvomoids as an epithet of 
Aeschylus, Nub. 1367. 

1. 931. vun«rds. The jest lies in the parody of two lines from the 
‘ Hippolytus (395), where Phaedra says, #3n wor’ GAAws yvuerds év paxpp 
xpdvy | Ornriv eppdvric’ F SépOaprat Bios. Dionysus spent his vigil 
on a far more unfruitful subject of research. év paxp@ xpéve generally, 
as Soph. O. C. 88, Phil. 235, means ‘after a long time.’ Possibly the 
meaning here, as in the quotation, is ‘in the weary hours of night.’ The 
£o000s immadexrpudy (with v. 1. lrmadé«rop, as dAéerwp and dAexrpudy 
Nub. 666) is supposed to have actually appeared in the play of the 
Muppidoves. See Pax 1177; Av. 800. 

1. 933. onpetov, ‘the device;? commonly painted at the stern of 
the vessel, as Eur. I. A. 239 xpuoéaus 8 elxdoww | war’ dxpa Nyppdes 
écracay Beat | mpipvats ofp’ "AxiAXAEiov orparov. The Boeotian ships 
at Aulis were onpelorow éorodtopéva: | trois 8¢ Kaduos Fv xpiceov 
Spdxove’ Exav | dup? vadv xépupBa ib. 255. If Dionysus mistook the 
irmaXext pudy for a likeness of Eryxis, it must be that Eryxis was a man 
of superhuman ugliness, with a beak like a bird. 

1, 935. «tra has the force of rejecting the excuses which Aeschylus 
offers for his immaAeerpudv— still, was it right to introduce a cock 
at ail (wal) in tragedies?’ 

1.940, ot8S0Gc0av. The language is more or less medical; as though 
Tragedy, when Euripides took it in hand, was suffering from plethora. 
éraxOav, ‘ cumbrous.’ 

l. 941. toyvava, the regular word for ‘reducing’ swellings, and the 
like. Cp. Aesch. P. V, 380 «ai ut) oppryovra Oupdy iaxvalvy Big. 

1. 942. émvAAlots, ‘verselets;’ the regular stock-in-trade of Euripides, 
see Ach. 898; Pax 532. But as one naturally expects here the name of 
some drug in his prescription, it is not unlikely that émvAAlots is 
a surprise for éprvAAios, ‘wild thyme.’ It is impossible to give the 
double meaning of wepimdrovs in an English translation. From the 
doctor’s point of view, it means ‘constitutionals;’ from the teacher's 
point, ‘ philosophical disquisitions.’ Perhaps a play on ‘excursions’ 
and ‘ excursuses ’’ might suggest the double thought. 

vevtAa, ‘beetroot’ is credited with cooling properties, wdayra 
oxAnpa Kal olfaivoyvta wadn Oepamever. 

1. 943. StS0vs, still a medical term, ‘administering decoction of 
chatter, straining it off from books. Here Euripides is made to 
confess that his characters often speak the common-places of the text 
books of rhetoric and philosophy. Mitchell illustrates this by the 
moralising of Andromache (Troad. 631 foll.); the lecture on com- 
petition by Eteocles (Phoen. 500 foll.); on ambition by Andromache 
(Andr. 319 foll.) ; on morality by Phaedra (Hipp. 380 foll.). 
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1,944. lr’ dvérpedov, ‘next I proceeded to feed it up’ (after the 
‘reducing ’) ‘ with monodies, throwing in an infusion of Cephisophon.’ 
This man was a slave of Euripides, and intimate in his household. 
He was suspected of helping his master in his poetical compositions. 
See on inf. 1408, 1452. The hemistich Kygurodavra pryvis is ingeni- 
ously assigned by Leutsch to Dionysus. 

1.946. ot« éAffpouv 6 m7 TUX’, ‘I did not prate on any chance 
dopic; nor by plunging headlong into the story did I create confusion.’ 
The attempts of the prologist (otftav) to give the ‘family history’ 
(76 yévos) of the play may be examined in the prologues to the Suppl., 
Ion, Helena, Herc. Fur., Bacch., Hec., Phoeniss., Electr., Orest., I. T. 

1.947. 70 cavrtod, sc. yévos, ‘your own family-history :’ alluding to 
the low extraction of Euripides. 

1. 948. dd Tov mpdrwv Endy obSev wapfir’ Gv, ‘from the speaking of 
the very first verses onward I suffered’ (customary aor. with dy sup. 
QI) ‘no shirking of work.’ For the neut. cp. Eur. Bacch. 262 odx 
Eyes obdty Eri Adyw raw dpyloy. 

1. 952. Snpoxparixdy, ‘on democratic principles,’ as exhibiting that 
complete wappycia that was supposed to be the privilege of the 
Athenian adult citizen; but which Euripides extends to the un- 
privileged. 

wotro pév gacov, ‘come, drop that!’ sc. the allusion to ‘demo- 
cratic principles,’ ‘for you have got but a ticklish footing upon that 
ground ;’ or, ‘you have got no disquisition that runs well upon that.’ 
Again we have the double meaning of wepiraros, as in sup. 942. Euri- 
pides was supposed to have coquetted with the oligarchical faction; 
and, anyhow, his visit to the court of Archelaus was of bad precedent 
for a ‘ Liberal,’ if, as Sophocles says, Saris 58 xpds TUpavvoy éunopeverat 
| *eivou ’aore SovdA0s, Kay EXeOEpos BAD. 

1.954. tovrovol, ‘the audience yonder.’ There is something quite 
Socratic about the professions of Euripides. 

1.956. éoBodAds, ‘the introduction’ («awds éoBords dp@ Adyor Eur, 
Suppl. 92) ‘ of subtle rules, and triangulations of verses.’ 

1.957. épav, ‘to be in love,’ seems to come in most awkwardly in 
this list; nor does it help much to join orpépew épay or orpopay épay, ‘ to 
have a passion for twisting.’ It is best, perhaps, to accept épay as an inten- 
tional surprise, referring to such dramas as the Hippolytus and Aeolus. 

1, 958. dx’ (kaxd) brorotetePar, The suspicious temper of the Athe- 
nians in Aristophanes’ day is amusingly described in Thesm. 395 foll. 

1.959. oixeta, ‘domestic,’ ‘homely,’ in which the spectators would 
be able to catch him tripping, if he was wrong in any details. And 
this was more wholesome for them, he says, than ‘to be driven out of 
their senses’ by bombastic words. 
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1. 963. Kixvous. The fight between Achilles and Cycnus, son of 
Poseidon, might well startle the audience; ending as it did with the 
transformation of the vanquished hero—‘ victum spoliare parabat: | 
arma, relicta videt, corpus deus aequoris albam | contulit in volucrem, 
cuius modo nomen habebat’ Ov. Met. 12.143. Memnon, ‘Lord of 
the team with tinkling trappings,’ was the subject of two plays of 
Aeschylus, the Mépvav and the Yuxooracia (weighing of souls). 

1. 965. Phormisius is described (in Eccl. 97) as a thick-bearded, 
formidable-looking man; one of the Athenian demagogues, and a sort 
of ‘Black Mousquetaire.” egaenetus is called 6 Mavjs (the name of 
a slave); or 6 Mdyvns (the Magnesian). But Fritzsche quotes from 
Pollux, to the effect that pays or pdyyns is a cant term for a bad 
throw at dice; so that his name may have the same connotation as 
Thackeray’s ‘Mr. Deuceace;’ or if Mayvns be read, with the double 
meaning of a Magnesian stranger, and an unlucky, or dishonest, game- 
ster, we might adopt sporting parlance, and call him the ‘ Welsher.’ 
These men he designates, with true Jya0’ lraéxpnpva, as ‘ moustachioed 
heroes of bugle and lance,’ and ‘grinning brigands of the pine-tree 
springe.’ This alludes to a torture invented by the bandit Sinnis, ‘ Qui 
poterat curvare trabes, et agebat ab alto | ad terram late sparsuras 
corpora pinus’ Ov. Met. 7. 441. The bent tree flew back when re- 
leased and tore the victim in two. Cleztophon, son of Aristonymus, 
was a companion of Plato. He had the reputation of being a lazy 
idler, but he professed himself an admirer of Socrates. The ‘smart 
Theramenes’ appears again as the lucky trimmer (see on sup. 540), 
with that happy instinct of self-preservation that ‘if he gets into troubles, 
and stands close at hand to them, he manages to throw himself clear of 
the danger.’ This translation attempts to keep the double meaning 
of wémrewxev, which means not only ‘he tumbles clear of the trouble ;’ 
but ‘ his throw is a lucky one,’ as in the phrase det ydp e0 nimrovowy ol 
Asés x¥Bor. And this metaphor seems to be continued in ob Xtos dAAa 
Keios, for Xios is the lowest throw of the dice, like the evawv, and K@os, 
like Lat. Venus, the highest. But instead of writing GAAd K6os, which 
would make the whole phrase mean ‘a man of no blanks, but all prizes,’ 
Aristophanes alters Kgos into Ketos, by way of surprise, because Ceos was 
the native place of Theramenes, That ‘Chian’ means a man of ill, and 
‘Cean’ a man of good repute, as the Schol. states, has not much point. 
But, indeed, the whole passage is unsatisfactory. What can mAyolov 
mapaor] mean? Velsen would read jv xaxois Tis wepeméoy, ‘if anybody 
gets into trouble, and Theramenes chance to be standing by:’ but this 
is pure conjecture. It is just possible that there is some bitter allusion 
in tAnolov to the fact that Theramenes was ‘as near as any one 
else,’ to the struggling sailors at Arginusae; though he did not help 
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them, yet he saved himself. Possibly there may be an allusion to wapa- 
orérns. Cp, Falstaff’s words, ‘Call you that backing of your friend ?? 
If we might take «af disjunctively = %#, it would be simpler to render, 
‘gets into trouble,’ oy ‘finds himself very near it.’ 

l. 971. roatra pévrovyo (pévro: éyd), ‘such sort of: wisdom’ 
(roiatra dpoveiv) ‘I introduced into these spectators.’ 

1, 978. Kdvackorrety, ‘and to investigate—how goes this? where am I 
to find that? who has taken this?’ €AaPe violates the metre; and it is 
tempting, with Velsen, to reject 1.979, which looks like the addition of 
some one who did not see the point. We do not want the details of 
household life introduced here. All that Euripides would say, is that 
he boasts to have given the Athenians an enquiring mind. It is 
Dionysus who maliciously extends the otxov oiketv to the petty squabbles 
of masters and slaves. 

1. 981. elovdv, ‘as he comes indoors.’ 

1. 986. réOvyké por, ‘last year’s pot has vanished from my sight.’ 
v@vyke is jestingly used to invest the fate of an old pot with a deep 
human interest. 

1. 989. réws, ‘up till then,’ i.e. till Euripides took them in hand. 

1.990. pappdxv@or, said to be from paypa and xebOw, said of one who 
hides himself in his mother’s lap, =‘ milksop. According to Eustath. 
pedrr(5ys is a sort of Simple Simon. Its connection with wéAr may be 
illustrated by the word BAtrropdypas Nub. toor. With nexnvéres we 
may compare the name given to Athens in Eq. 1263 4 Kexnvaiov wéarus. 

1, 992. rade pév, The Mupuidoves of Aeschylus began with the 
words rade pev Aebooes, paidip’ "AxsAdrcv' | SopAupdvrovs Aavaay 
poxOous | obs . . low xAscias, spoken by the Chorus of Myrmidons to 
Achilles when imploring his aid. The choric song Il. 992-1004 is 
apparently antistrophic to ll. 895-904. The uncertainty of the reading 
in ll. 896, 897 (see notes) affects ll. 993,994. Kock and Meineke mark 
a lacuna after Strws. 

1.994. pio’ 6 Gupés, ‘lest your passion sweep you away, and carry 
you deyond the olives,’ i.e. off the course. At the end of the race 
course, where the turn was made, a clump of olives was planted; so that 
to get ‘ beyond the olives’ was to be out of the race altogether. 

1.999. GAAd ovorelAas, ‘but after taking in a reef, and reducing 
your sails to a mere edge, see that you speed on faster and faster, and 
be on the look out, when you have got the breeze.’ 

1, 1001. Gas (dtcow) is the simplest correction of the MS. reading 
dfes. Other suggestions are eifess, or éfe: (€fe4u), both giving the idea 
of getting away from the storm. 

1. 1004. «mupydéoas, cp. the phrase ‘building up the lofty rhyme.’ 
So Aristoph. writing (Pax 749) of the wise poet (meaning himself) says 
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txolnoe réxvny peyadny huiv Kamipyuo’ olxodopijcas | émeat peyddos Kat 
dcavoiass, 

1. 1005. koophoas rpayicdv Afjpov. There are two ways of taking 
this: either to follow the Scholl. and say that Afjpov is put, aap’ id- 
voray for réxvnv—a piece of good natured ‘chaff’ from the Chorus of a 
comic poet, who was pleased to call the composition of the rival style 
‘tragic trumpery :’ or, less likely, we must take A‘jpov as representing 
the silliness of the tragic stage before Aeschylus took in hand to adorn 
it: Jateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit, 

TOv kpouvov adie, as we might say, ‘ pull up the sluices ;’ a strange 
shift of metaphor after the picture of the reefing of the sails. 

1. 1006. rq ouvrux(g, ‘this occurrence.’ 

1. 1012. teOvavar. This is a fine touch of humour in reference to one 
who is already among the dead. 

1. 1014. verpamhxers, ‘six feet high.’ Cp. Vesp. 553. SiaSpactmoAl- 
vas, ‘ citizen-shirks,’ who disown all responsibilities, whether military or 
political; so d:adeSpaxéres Ach. 601. Transl. ‘malingerers,’ 

1, 1015. KoBdAovs. The KéBaro:, whom the Sausage-seller Ea: 
635) invokes, along with the spirits of humbug and boobyism, are ‘ mis- 
chievous goblins,’ ‘imps’ (like Cobolds and Pucks), belonging originally 
to the mixed retinue that accompanied Dionysus. Cp. «oBadrrnevecOat 
(Eq. 270); woBad:xevpara (ib. 332), and «dBada (ib. 417). Here it 
means ‘arch-buffoons,’ or ‘rogues.’ 

1, 1017. émraPoelovs, ‘seven-hides-thick.”’ Properly the epithet of 
the shield of Ajax. Il. 7. 220; Soph. Aj. 576. 

1, 1018. ywpet, ‘advances,’ ‘spreads.’ See Nub. 916. 

Kpavonodv ad pw” Emrplipe, ‘he'll be the death of me, hammering 
away at his helmets.’ The word is intended to have the ambiguous 
meaning of ‘ manufacturing helmets,’ and ‘introducing warlike gear’ in 
his dramas, 

1. 1020. paj..xaAémawe, ‘don’t show your spite by obstinate reserve.’ 

1]. 1021, “Esrr’ ért @nBas. The subject of the play is the contest of 
Polyneices and his confederate heroes against his brother Eteocles and 
the Thebans. It concludes with the fatal duel between the brothers, 
and the proclamation of the herald against the burial of Polyneices. 
The Seven against Thebes formed the 3rd play in a Trilogy: the Ist and 
and being the ‘ Laius’ and ‘Oedipus.’ It won the Ist prize. 

1. 1023. metolnas, ‘hast represented’ the Thebans of mythic days, 
as braver than the Argives: and, by implication, the Thebans of con- 
temporary times, as braver than the Athenians, with whom they were 
always at enmity. Probably also Dionysus insinuates that Aeschylus 
has actually ‘made’ (aoreiv) the Thebans all the braver, and therefore 
all the more dangerous enemies to Athens, 
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1, 1025. ate’ (adrd), sc. rd woAcuind. emt rotr’, sc. éal rd doxety. 

1.1026. 88d£as (cp. &ddoxew xopéy), ‘ by having put the “ Persians” 
on the stage.’ perd rods’ introduces a difficulty: the date of the repre- 
sentation of the ‘ Persians’ at Athens is 472 B.c. After this Aeschylus 
went to the court of Hiero, about 471, and there reproduced the play ; 
though with what amount of alterations it remains a disputed point, 
Aeschylus was in Athens again in 468; and the ‘Seven’ was probably 
produced in the following year (467). If we seek to reconcile the dates 
with the statement in the present passage, we must either be content, 
with Mitchell, to render perd roft’, ‘besides;’ or we must believe that 
the date assigned by the Didascalia to the representation of the ‘ Seven’ 
refers to a later reproduction of the play. The subject of the ‘ Persians’ 
was the battle of Salamis, and the flight of Xerxes. 

1.1028. éxdpny yodv fvik’ heovca wept A. This, the reading of the 
MSS., is faulty in metre, and untrue in fact: for no news is brought in the 
‘Persians’ of the death of Darius. It had taken place long before; and 
in the play only his ghost appears, and foretells the further victory at 
Plataea. Perhaps however it is not too much to charge the stupidity of 
Dionysus with the strange muddle, and the important announcement of 
stale news—like our saying, ‘Queen Anne’s dead!’ Various emend- 
ations have been proposed, as fvlk’ darnyyéAGn, which restores the 
metre, and may, ferhaps, be construed, ‘when the news was brought of 
the appearance of the shade of Darius.’ But in the Persae (754, 966) 
the chorus break into lamentation not at any announcement by Darzus, 
but when Xerxes bewails the disaster of Salamis. There is therefore 
much to be said for Prof. Tyrrell’s ingenious conjecture (Class. Rev. 1. 
130) éxdpyy yodr wvik’ exdixvoas, wat Aapelou reOvedros. Cp. of Xerxes, 
Pers. 468, «dvaxextcas AvyJ. This is, at any rate, more metrical than 
Fritzsche’s éydpny your 17 viey dxovoas mapa A. 7. It may be said that 
in our edition of the Persians the Chorus does not say iavot (unless we 
accept Blomfield’s emendation in Pers. 664): but Dionysus is merely 
summing up the long «éppos of lamentation by the Chorus in true 
Oriental style. Or tavot may be a silly invention of Dionysus (like the 
mock word ‘Iaovat Ach. 104) for the true Persian 64 (Pers. 116). 

1, 1030, Join ratra avSpas doxeiv, ‘our poets ought to train our 
men in these things.’ So doxeiv in Plut, 47 doxely rdv vidy rov émexdproy 
Tpénov, Conjectures are Adoxew and pdcrerv. 

1, 1032. “Opdevs. It is now impossible to detach the real Orpheus, 
the Thracian bard, from the marvellous stories that grew round his 
name, and from the spurious ‘Orphic hymns’ that were attributed to 
him in later time, and which were constantly extended and interpolated. 
Miiller thinks that Orpheus is really connected with the cult of the 
Chthonian Dionysus (Zaypevs) ; and that the foundation of this worship, 
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and the composition of hymns for the initiations connected with it, were 
the real functions of this poet. Similarly Movcatos was a sort of 
eponymous representative of the hymns connected with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

dévov 7° dréxeoOat, ‘to abstain from d/ood;’ for the prohibition 
was not only against ‘ murder,’ but against the slaying of animals for 
food. Cp. Hippol. 953 #437 vv abyxet, wat &” dyvxou Bopas | oirois 
karhdev’, Oppéa 7’ avarr’ Exon | Bdixeve. 

1, 1035. amd rod, ‘unde.’ 

1. 1036. Tavraxdéa, This awkward functionary, while taking part 
in a procession (érepte, wouwy), instead of arranging the crest in the 
helmet before putting it on, placed the helmet on his head first, and 
tried to fix the crest afterwards. But as the Adgos dropped through a 
_ hole in the helmet and was fastened inside by a nut, or (rather) a string 
or strap, it was impossible to fix it when once the helmet had been 
put on. 

1. 1039. GAAous, sc, é5i5afev “Opunpos. 

Adpaxos pws. Aristophanes is here true to his principle. Just 
as he would not attack Cleon, when he was dead (Nub. 550; Pax 148 
foll.); so here he takes a generous view of the soldierly qualities of 
Lamachus, now that he had died a hero’s death in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition; though he lashed him unsparingly in life, as in the Acharn. 
and Pax. 

1, 1040. Gmropagtapévy (uadrrw), ‘taking the print;’ more common 
with éxpdarra, Cp. Thesm. 514 Aéaw, Adow cor yéyovev, adréxpaypa 
gov, ‘your very image.’ For Aeschylus’ acknowledgment of his debt 
to Homer cp. Athen. 8. 438 E ds xai atrod rpayydias repaxn elva 
éAeye rev “Opnpou peyaAow Seirvay. 

1. 1042. dvt-ék-relvewv, probably carrying out the same metaphor 
from soft and ductile material, ‘to shape himself to these models.’ 

1. 1043. PalSpas. The Phaedra, in the ‘InnéAvros orepaynpdpos 
which has come down to us, is an unfortunate rather than a guilty 
woman: a victim rather than a votary of Aphrodite. But Euripides 
had brought out an earlier play called ‘ImmdéAuros xadurrépevos, in which 
the reckless passion of Phaedra, and the sophistical excuses she made 
for her immodesty, were too strong for his Athenian audience. The 
author of the Vita Euripidis speaks of it as a drama év @ riv dyaoxur- 
riav éOpdpBeve tay yuvakoy, 

SOeveBora (named Anticleia in Hom. Il. 6. 150 foll.), is the 
Potiphar’s wife of classical story. Proetus, king of Argos, is the 
Potiphar, and Bellerophon the Joseph. Euripides wrote one play called 
Bellerophon, and another called Stheneboea. 

1, 1044. épacav. Although the plot of the Agamemnon turns upon 
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the guilty passion between Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, yet that 
passion is never paraded in the play; though it would have given an 
opening for many a powerful passage. The connection of Agamemnon 
with Cassandra may be called immoral; but she, at any rate, shows no 
fervid love for her lord and master. 

1. 1045. "AdpoSitms ovSév oor, as Kock neatly says, Euripides 
means to say that Aeschylus is a Lomo invenustus. 

1. 1046. ‘moAAy wodAod (as in Eq. 822; Nub. 915) ’m«aO4jro, ‘in 
violence she laid violent siege to you and yours, and so she laid you low, 
your very ownself.’ Notice the tmesis in kar’ otv €BaXe, which is quite a 
Herodotean usage, as in xar’ oby fSnoev 2.122; kar’ dy eéxddruvpe ib. 47. 
This may be supposed to refer to the infidelities of the two wives 
whom Euripides married; one of whom he is said to have detected 
carrying on an intrigue with his actor (or slave) Cephisophon. 

1, 1047. rodré yé ror Sh, ‘that’s one for you.’ 

1, 1048. & ydp és rds GAAorplas éwolets, ‘the passions which you 
represented in the case of other men’s wives—by the same have you 
yourself got punished ;’ i.e. you, who have filled your plays with 
stories of adulteresses, have found an adulteress in your own wife. 

1. 1051. aioxuvieloas. Aeschylus ventures to speak of Athenian 
ladies as committing suicide, because they ‘have been put to shame 
in consequence of those Bellerophons of yours;’ i.e. the contrast of 
Anticleia’s lust with Bellerophon’s chastity has cast an unendurable 
reproach upon the whole female sex. So Agamemnon says of Cly- 
taemnestra (Od. 11. 432) 9 8 efoxa Avypa livia | of re war’ aloyos 
éxeve xal écoopévpow dnicow | Ondurépyor yuvaitl, wat f° edepyos Enat. 
Weil thinks that the allusion rather is to actual seduction of Athenian 
ladies by the young gallants reared in the morality which Euripides 
represents. 

1. 1052. «mérepov 8 otk Gvra, ‘was it that I composed this story, 
all unreal, about Phaedra?’ He defends himself on the ground that 
he did but reproduce the story in its traditional form, and did not 
invent. The answer to which is that a tale may be only too true, and 
had better be left untold. See Aristot. Poet. 20 ZopowAfjs Epy adros 
pev olous Set roeiv, Edpimiiny 5é olor eiot. 

1, 1054. ‘tapdyew, ‘to bring it forward’ on the stage. 

1. 1056. AvxaByrrovs. Mount Lycabettus in Attica, and Mount 
Parnassus near Delphi, serve here as ¢ypfes of lofty mountains, repre- 
senting the J7ya6’ inndepnuva of Aeschylus. For Tapvag&v Bentley 
and Porson read Tlapyj@ayv, sc. Mount Parnes in Attica. The names 
are often confused in MSS. 

1.1058. avOpwrelws, the poet ought to use language ‘down te 
human level.’ 
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1, 1059. toa rd phpata, ‘the phrases that express them ought to be 
on the same scale.’ 

1, 1060. xKdAAws. See on sup. 80. 

1, 1061. pav, the common brachylogical idiom in comparisons = 
Taw Hpyerépwv, Compare Il. 17. 51 «épat Xapirecow Spo: =xdpas 
Xapiroyv. 

1, 1062, dpod, sc. & éuod, ‘which when I exhibited (sup. 1032) quite 
properly you completely spoiled.’ Aeschylus was the fallae repertor 
honestae (Hor. A. P. 278), while the stage dresses that Euripides de- 
lighted to use were rags (see sup. 840). 

1, 1064. The order of the words is rf ofv €BAatpa Spdcas todo ;s 

1. 1065. ‘tpinpapxeiv. The duty of equipping a ship for the Athenian 
navy was one of the special services (Ae:roupyia:) required of citizens 
who had a certain property qualification. Sometimes the service was 
performed on the most liberal and magnificent scale: sometimes it was 
shirked, on the excuse of poverty, by those who could well afford it. 
That the tax did sometimes press unfairly may be inferred from the 
permission granted to appeal to the people in cases of extreme hardship. 
Here,. of course, the complaint of Aeschylus that such unpatriotic 
shirking was the natural lesson taught by the weeping heroes of 
Euripides, is not serious. mAovrév (wAovréw), ‘though rich.’. 

1, 1066, smeprtAdpevos (aorist of wepefAw, -e:Adw, or -(AAw) is Cobet’s 
correction for the weprecAAdpevos or -tAAdnevos of the MSS. 

1. 1067. yurdva otAwv éplwv, like the ofAaz xAaiva: of Od. 4. 50. 

1, 1068. dvécupev, ‘pops up at the fish-stall.’ After suing t# forma 
pauperis, and being excused from service, he next appears buying 
delicacies in the fish-market. With rots ix@is Vesp. 789 cp. 7a dd- 
gira, of Adxvot, al puppwar Lysis. 557. 

1.1071. Tovs wapdAovs, ‘the crew of the Paralus,’ or state-galley. 
The Schol, here, speaking of the [Mdpados, says dripor 5% otro: Foay, 
which looks as if they were in disgrace for some act of insubordination ; 
perhaps for disobedience at Arginusae, where they refused, because of 
the storm, to attempt the rescue of the crews from the wrecks. The 
whole crew of the Paralus, both épéra: and émBdra:, were (Thuc. 8. 73) 
freeborn Athenian citizens. They are described by Thucydides as 
devoted to the cause of the democracy and bitterly opposed to the 
oligarchical faction. 

1, 1072. dvrayopedav. The teaching of Euripides, and of the 
Sophists generally (see Nub, passim), was to encourage the rising 
generation to rebel against authority. 

1. 1073. fpummamat, ‘pull away,’ as in Vesp. 909. The patriotic 
horses who man the vessels, as told in Eq. 602, modify this cry into 
iswanai, 
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1.1077. viv 8 dvrAéye, ‘but nowadays (the oarsman) gainsays his 
orders, and, refusing to row any longer, he sails about hither and” 
thither.” Probably a contrast is intended between éAabvew and aAciv. 
The crew will not labour at the oar, but saz/ about at their ease: like 
the distinction in Od, 11. 640 mpiira yey elpecty, peréwesta 58 xdAAL Kos 
ovpos. 

1.1079. mpoaywyovs. Phaedra’s nurse in the Hippolytus was a 
mpoayaryés or ‘procuress, in trying to bring Phaedra and Hippolytus 
together, Tpoa-yoyol were punishable with death by the Solonian laws. 
In the Thesm, 1172 foll., Aristophanes makes Euripides himself, in the 
character of an old woman, play the part of a wpoaryoryds. 

1, 1080. saikrotoas év rots lepots, In one of the plays of Euripides, 
Auge the priestess bears a child to Heracles in the temple of Athena, 
and then seeks to justify herself before the goddess. Cp. Thuc, 3. 114, 
where the prohibition was made after the purification and consecration 
of Delos, pire évarobyhaxey ty tH vhoy phre évrixreay. 

], 1081, dSeAdots, as Canace with Macareus. See sup. 850, inf. 
1485. 

1, 1082. ‘*é Liv. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 492 E, where Socrates says, od 
yap ror Oavpd Corp’ dy el Edpenlins dAn6H bv rotode Adyar, Adyou" tis 8 
oldey ef rd (iv pév dor naTOaveiy, 7d xaTOaveiy St (jv. This is from 
the Polyidus. The dogma appears in a similar form in the Phrixus of 
Euripides. See inf. 1477. 

1, 1084, twoypapparéwv (see inf. 1506), so written since Hermann, 
instead of the vulg. bad ypayparéov, The reference is obscure. Athens 
seems to have been overrun by a swarm of these underclerks; to the 
lowest and commonest grade of which Demosthenes assigns Aeschines 
when (Dem. de Cor. 269) he calls him GAe@pos ypayparevs. Cp. also 
Fals. Leg. 371 savodpyos otros wat Oeois éxOpds xal ypapparevs. Per- 
haps, however, ypauparevs here has the meaning of a ‘scribbler,’ 
dabbling in philosophy, &c. 

1.1085. SynpomOynkwv, ‘playing their monkey-tricks on the popu- 
lace.’ The mi@ntos is the type of low cunning; cp. Acharn. 907, where 
the ovxopdyrns is described as grep midaxoy ddrrplas woAAGs wAdwy, 

1.1087, Aapmrd&a, ‘the torch.’ It was no easy matter to run in the 
torch-race, which required both speed and caution, to reach the goal 
first and keep the torch alight. 

1, 1089. addyudavOny, (dpavaivw), ‘I was spent (lit. ‘dried up’) with 
laughter.’ Perhaps with allusion to laughing oneself dry, and finding 
excuse for a drink, as divy dpavayOfcopa: Eccl. 146. The ‘pursy, 
pasty-faced little man’ was struggling along, bent nearly double («dpas) 
with his exertions, ‘ distanced as he was by all the other runners, and 
making a terrible to-do (Seva aomv Nub. 388) about it.” He has to 
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‘run the gauntlet’ through the ‘men of Cerameicus’ (ot Kepapjjs from 
Kepapevs), who deal him many a slap as he passes, 

1, 1094. év rats miAats, sc. ai Kepapeat rvda, so called as forming 
the communication between the inner and outer Cerameicus, These 
‘ gates’ were also called AfavAoy. 

1. 1096, ‘ator wAatelats, sc. xepolv, ‘with the flat of the hand.’ 
These alapae gave rise to the proverb Kepaperxal wArvyal. 

1.1099. vodv. This is explained of ‘wilfully blowing out’ his 
torch, and running away. Cp. Theophrast. Ign, 6 yey Avxvos dwogBév- 
vuTat puowpevos. 

1, 1100, 4&8&pég, ‘in full strength.’ 

Liror. elvpy Pratws. Aeschylus ‘presses on vigorously’ (cp. rel- 
vew toréuoo réXos Il. 20, 101), and Euripides ‘has the power to wheel 
round on his pursuer (cp. Eq. 244 GAA’ dudvou xanavacrpépov maéAw) and 
attack him smartly.’ Plutarch uses the word similarly (Flamin. 81), 
éwepeldew Thy pddrayya tii, ‘to bring the whole weight of the phalanx 
to bear on him.’ 

1, 1103. py ’v tadr> Kalijofov, Cp. Thuc. 5. 7 KAéwy trav orpariw- 
Trav dxbopévow ri €5pqg, wal od BovdAdpuevos abrods 3d 7d bv TH airH 
xadjcba (‘keeping to one spot”) BapivecOa, dvadaBay yer. This 
recommendation to activity and change of ground in the wordy warfare 
is like the advice given by Socrates to Strepsiades (Nub. 703), raxéas 8° 
drav els dwopov wéoys én’ ddAO mhda vonpa ppevés. 

1, 1104. eloPBodal, see on sup. 956. The word has a sort of double 
meaning here; both ‘ openings’ or ‘ beginnings’ and also ‘assaults.’ 

1, 1106. émrov (éreu), ‘attack. dvaSépecfov, lit. ‘strip off the 
skin ;’ i.e. ‘lay bare,’ ‘expose.’ So Brunck for the MS. reading dvaéé- 
perov, Bergk would read dva 3° EpeGor, in tmesis, meaning ‘ question,’ 
‘examine’ each other. 

1.1108. KdatroxwSuveverov, ‘and have the hardihood.’ 

1], 1110. os rd Aetrad pi} yOvat, ‘so as not to understand those 
subtleties, as you utter them.’ Aeyévrow, gen. abs. 

1, 1113. éorparevpévor ydp elon, ‘for they have seen a great deal of 
service. This may mean merely that foreign wars have extended their 
knowledge of the world; or, generally, that they are well practised in 
every kind of conflict, political, philosophical, literary, or social ; which 
suits better with the following words. 

1. 1114, PiBAlov. Euripides is himself one of those named by 
Athenaeus as having had a large B:BAlow «rijois (cp. inf. 1409). 

1.1116. mapyxdvyvrat (deovdw). The native wits of the Athenians, 
already sharp enough, ‘have been whetted’ to a still keener edge. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 33 6 Adyxqv dsovav éxeivos kai Thy Yuxhy Tt wapaKorg. 

1, 1118. Qeardv y’ ovvex’, ‘as far as the spectators go.’ They are 
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clever enough: don’t be afraid your contest will be above their 
heads. 

1, 1119. kat piv, ‘well, then” oov, Here Euripides turns to 
Aeschylus. In the next line he accosts Dionysus, and speaks of 
Aeschylus (atrod). This transition is very violent; and it might be 
better to read got, referring it to the leader of the Chorus, and making 
it an answer to the foregoing request. 

1, 1122, doadts. Meineke needlessly rejects the line. What Eu- 
ripides means to say is that the Prologue, as used by Aeschylus, does 
not put the spectators in possession of the plot of the play, nor make 
the mutual relation of the dramatis personae clear. It must be observed, 
however, that when Euripides actually comes to the Bdgavos, his 
criticisms are purely verbal, and do not deal with the matter. 

1.1124. "Opeorela. If this word includes the whole Trilogy, it 
might be better to read mp@rov 5¢ poi nw’ éf’O. Aéye. Dr. Verrall takes 
’Opeoreia to be the title used by Aristophanes and his contemporaries for 
the Choéphoroe, from which the quotations are taken. 

1, 1126. ‘Epp xOéwe. The opening scene of the Choephori repre- 
sents Orestes, on his return from exile to avenge the murder of his 
father, invoking the aid of the Chthonian Hermes, with the words 
maTp®’ émorrevwv Kpdrn. But what is signified by kpary? to whom 
does tatp@a refer? what is the meaning of éwomredwv? This ambi- 
guity is an exhibition of the dodgea of which Euripides complains. 
Orestes seems to say, ‘thou that keepest watch over the powers 
assigned thee by ¢Ay father,’ sc. Zeds awrjp, which points the appeal 
conveyed in the words owrijp yevot por. Or the words (perhaps 
directly addressed to a statue of Hermes) may be interpreted, ‘thou 
that watchest over my father’s sovereignty ;’ a fitting address from one 
who has come to regain his sarpga xpdry. Euripides chooses to in- 
terpret the expression, ‘thou that dost regard the violence done to my 
father’ (so vien xat xparn Aesch. Suppl. 951). The passage is fairly 
open to the charge of obscurity. 

1.1130. GAA’ obS€ wavra, ‘well, but these verses altogether are not 
more than three:’ and so hardly offering room for ‘more than twelve 
faults.’ 

1, 1133. mpés tplow lapBeloror. Perhaps Dionysus gives friendly 
advice to Aeschylus to quote no more; or else ‘you'll find something 
else scored against you besides these three iambics,’ which have already 
been credited with so many mistakes. The more you quote, the more 
errors will be proved against you. mpooodelAew is the regular term in 
the courts for incurring a fine in addition to the loss of the thing in 
dispute. ‘You'll not only lose your three lines, but you will be fined 
as well.’ The conversation between Aeschylus and Dionysus must be 
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taken as a sort of by-play; for the words of Euripides run on, un- 
heeding the interruption, elkootv y’ dpaprlas, eiOds ydp..3cov. Bergk 
would transpose 1136—ATL&. dpds St Anpets; EYP. GAA’ oAlyov yé 
pot péAa—before 1132, in which case mapaw cov ovwndav will be a 
warning to Aeschylus not to interrupt; and the following words will 
be a threat that, if he does, he ‘shall be sconced in some verses beyond 
the three already quoted, and so run the risk of having more holes 
picked in his diction,’ 

1, 1136. épGs Ste Anpets; No transposition, however, can settle with 
certainty the meaning of these words, and the answer to them. If 
Aeschylus speaks them to Dionysus they must mean, ‘don’t you see 
you are talking nonsense in bidding me to be silent?’ And Dionysus 
answers, ‘I don’t care whether Iam or not.’ But it gives more point 
to make dpgs dr: Anpeis addressed to Euripides. ‘Don’t you see,’ says 
Aeschylus, ‘that you are talking nonsense, with your ‘‘dozen mistakes,” 
and your “ more than twenty,” and your otpdvoy Scov?? ‘I don’t care 
if I am,’ Euripides retorts: an amusing confession that sense and non- 
sense are both the same to him. 

1, 1140. ov dAAws A€ywo, ‘I don't deny it,’ ‘I admit it.’ So in 
Hec. 302. 

1. 1144. ot Sir’ éxetvov, ‘Nay, ‘twas not shat Hermes (sc. ‘Epp 
3éAsov implied in déAcrs sup.) ‘ that he addressed ; but it was the Helpful 
Hermes that he accosted as god of the subterranean world; and he 
made his meaning plain by saying that it is from his sire he holds the 
prerogative.’ What the exact criticism of Euripides was going to be 
we shall never know, as Dionysus interrupts, with the ridiculous idea 
that such ‘subterranean privileges so inherited’ would make Hermes 
out to be a ‘tomb-rifler’ on the father’s side. For ¢ éxeivov, the Rav. MS. 
has éxetvos = ’Opéorns. 

1.1150. amfves ofvov, i.e, ‘the wine you drink is vapid stuff; as we 
should say, ‘it wants bouquet.’ This means that the joke is coarse and 
flavourless. 

l. 1151. od 8’ émrnper, ‘and do you, Euripides, be on the look out 
for the flaw.’ 

1.1159. péakrpav,.xdpSomov, ‘a kneading-trough,’ and ‘a trough 
to knead in.’ : 

1, 1160. ob Sira toiré y’. It seems hardly Greek to say od dfra 
Touré ye ra atta tor:=‘this assuredly is not the same,’ as Kock gives 
it. It is simple enough if we take ratr’ as=70 a’ré. Others would 
read rauty ‘or’. 

1, 1161. With dpwor’ ém&v éxov ‘ most excellently phrased,’ cp. ed ppe- 
vow éxev Hippol. 462, &c. It conforms to the rules of dp0oérmea. The 
participle perf, pass, kareormpvApéve seems to have a further shade of 
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meaning than merely ‘ glib-tongued fellow;’ there is the notion of his 
being ‘ debased with chattering.’ 

1. 1162, a0’ 3 nm 84, ‘in what sense you describe it so.” 

1. 1163. €AQetv is the ordinary word that would be used of one ‘who 
still has part and lot in his native land.’ We say, ‘he has arrived, 
without further incident,’ beyond the fact of his having been absent. 
Or dAAns cupdpop&s may be the ‘calamity’ of exile, dAAns being used 
with its frequent idiomatic force. But on returning from exile, a man 
both ‘arrives’ (€pxerav), and ‘is restored’ (xarépyera:). Euripides 
thereupon introduces a new quibble to the effect that areAety is only 
applicable to those who are legally restored by formal permission of 
the authorities (m@adv rovs xuplous, who in this case would be Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra), 

1.1170. mépawe, ‘complete;’ i.e. give another whole verse. 

1.1171. dvdéoas, ‘ with despatch; lit. ‘having got your work done.’ 
eis 7d kaxdv dméBAere is equivalent to émurhpe rd BAGBos sup. II5I. 

1.1173. atOcs. Bake’s emendation ad ais is good. 

1. 1174. kAvew dxotoa Aeschylus does not attempt to rebut the charge 
of tautology in these two words; though from his own phrase (P. V. 448), 
KAvovres ovK fKovovy, we might have expected him to say that there was 
more mental process in dxoveyv. But cp. Agam. 1244, Here, however, 
the doubling of the words has just a touch of instinctive pathos; as in 
‘we have erred and strayed,’ ‘we have done amiss and dealt wickedly.’ 
We may compare it with (inf. 1184) amply diva, mply wat yeyovévat, ‘ be- 
fore his birth, yea, before he came into being.’ 

1, 1176. ots, is commonly taken as the relative attracted into the 
case of reOvyxéowv, in place of the accusative, which would gram- 
matically follow upon éf:cvovpeOa, But there is no reason why it 
should not follow directly on Aéyovtes, like reOvnxdow reve, sup. For 
the triple hail to the dead cp. Od. 9. 65 foll.; Virg. Aen. 6. 506. 

1.1178. oroPHy, ‘stuffing,’ or ‘padding.’ Properly, leaves, straw, 
and the like, for packing brittle articles; like the popurds, in which the 
oukopdayrns is packed (Ach. 927). 

11179. fw rod Adyou, ‘unconnected with the subject.’ 

1.1180. The order of the words is ob ydp dAAd (sup. 58) dxovoréa 
pot éomew, 

1, 1182. 4v OiSlrous, Prologue to the Antigone of Euripides. 

1.1184. pad rev Al’, The objections raised by Aeschylus are as 
sophistical and quibbling as those of Euripides. For the tautology in 
apiv divat .. mpiv kal yeyovévas see on sup. 1174; and cp. Eur. Phoen. 
1595 mply és pws unrpds éx yov7js podeiv, d-yovoy, &c. J. van Leeuwen, 
Mnemos, 24. I. p. I10, would make ampiv k. y. a ridiculous aszde of 
Dionysus; ‘ what! kill him before he was himself born?’ 
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1, 1188, ob S17’, sc. éyévero, It was not a case of ‘becoming’ 
wretched: he ‘was’ so from the first, and continued so. 

1, 1190. év darpdxy, ‘in a crock.” The common practice of exposing 
children in a ybrpa (for which 8orpaxov is only a somewhat grotesque 
equivalent) is seen in such verbs as xutpi{w, éyxurpi(w, xaraxurtpi{a. 

1, 1192. Appyoev ds IéAuPov, ‘he made his unlucky way to Polybus,’ 
king of Corinth. éppew is common with this meaning of ‘hastening 
somewhere, to one’s own destruction;’ cp. Eq. 4 elonppyoer eis Hv 
olxiay. So in Demosth. 560. 10 pOclpecOar pds robs mAovotous. 

1, 1195. evdalpov dp’ fv. ‘ Well,’ says Dionysus, ‘if Oedipus could 
be called “happy” under such a complication of disasters: he would 
even have been happy if he had been colleague of poor General Erasi- 
nides.’ Erasinides was one of the six orparyyol put to death after the 
battle of Arginusae. The attack really began with the fining and im- 
prisonment of Erasinides on a charge of embezzlement; and this paved 
the way to the public prosecution of the Generals on the capital 
charge. 

For fv with the force of qv dy cp. nad pddtora elds fv ids mpo- 
opacba airdé (Thuc, 6. 78), and the regular construction of ge 
éxpiv, &c. 

1,1200. dd AnkvOlov, Euripides had taunted Aeschylus with his 
obscurity and pomposity. Aeschylus retorts with the charge of mono- 
tony and common-place. The prologues which he criticises begin in 
the matter-of-fact style of children’s stories—‘ once upon a time there 
was a man who’—next follows a participial clause, and then comes the 
fatal space for the finite verb, into which Aynki®.ov dmmAecev fits, as if 
made for it. So much for the monotony. But the alternatives suggested 
(1203) for AnkiBov, viz. kwSdprov and OvAdKtov, show that Aeschylus 
is thinking how Euripides dragged tragedy down to the humblest levels 
of everyday life; which is really the boast that Euripides himself makes 
(sup. 276), that he taught the people to look sharp after the manage- 
ment of their homes; or (as Dionysus parodies it) makes them cry out, 
in their petty economy, rod ’orw 4 xvrpa; zis Ti Kepadny dredjdoxey 
ths povidos; This is the introduction of AnkvOov, with a vengeance! 
The metrical monotony must not be over pressed, as AnkvOtov dmdAecev 
represents only the ordinary penthemimeral caesura. But the tribrach 
in the fourth place is no doubt intended to exhibit the fondness of 
Euripides for ‘resolved feet ;’ as we may further gather from the start- 
ling appearance of @vAdmoy (the reading of all the MSS.) at the end of 
1. 1203; forming a tribrach in the sixth place. The grammarians gave 
the name of An«v@ov or pérpov Evdpirideoy to catalectic trochaic dipodia 
[- Wy 7 Uy — Y) -) ; why, it is hard to say. 

1.1201. dard AncuOlov, sc. S:apGepeis ; 
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L 1206. Afyuros, from the prologue to the Archelaus. 

1, 1208, Katracyav, ‘having touched at;’ as modamds 3° 33° dv)p xal 
ni0ev Katecxe viv; Eur. Hel. 1206. 

1, 1209. ot kAavcerat; ‘shall it not rue this?’ This use of xAateyr 
shows that Dionysus is quite in the dark about Anx«v’@cov, as he acknow- 
ledges. 

l1ratt, Atédvuoos, from the Aypsifyle. The third line in the 
original ended with aap0évas civ Acrgiow, 

1.1212. év wevator, ‘in the midst of his pine-torches.’ 

11215. GAX’ ovdév, ‘ but that won’t matter.’ 

1, 1217. ot« fonwv Sons, from the prologue to the Stheneboea. 
The third line ended with wAovgiay dpot rAdxa, 

1.1218, Blov, ‘livelihood.’ 

1.1220. ddéoGar por Soxet (correction for Soxeis), ‘it seems to me 
right that you should take in sail.’ So wAciv dpepévy Soxe¢ Soph. El. 
335. This prepares us for the metaphor of the storm in avevoetras mov. 

1, 1223. éxxexdwWerat, this time the fatal An«vdcov ‘shall be dashed 
from his hand.’ 

1, 1224, «dtréxov, ‘ keep clear of,’ ‘ give a wide berth to.’ 

1.1225. 8dvov, from the prologue to the Phrixus: the second 
line should end fxer’ és @4Bys wéruv. 

1, 1227. & Satpéve’ dvipGv—addressed to Euripides— you silly fellow, 
buy up (aplapa:) the flask from him, that he may not rip up all our 
prologues!’ ‘What!’ says Euripides, ‘am I to buy it of Atm?’ So 
wécou mpiopat gor; Acharn. 812. Cp. déxeoOai run Il. 2.186. This 
dative is probably ethical, ‘to buy at some one’s offer,’ ‘to his satisfac- 
tion.” So sup. 1134. 

1.1232. WéAowp & Tavrédcos, from the prologue to the Jphigenia 
Taurica ; the second line should end Olvopdovu yaper xdpny. 

1.1235. GAN dya0’, These words are addressed to Aeschylus. 
Dionysus, in a sort of way, is making common cause with Euripides, as 
we gather from tots mpoAdyous 4pv (sup.). So he says, coaxingly, to 
Aeschylus, ‘Kind sir, by all means give him up the flask, even now’ (én 
xat viv means ‘though he has left it so long in your hands to his own 
disadvantage’), ‘for you'll get a haudsome and serviceable one for an 
obol.’ The majority of editors correct am65os into diddov, ‘sell.’ But 
there is a joke in dm680s, because the Anxvéov really delongs to Euripides, 
though his heroes were continually dropping it for Aeschylus to pick up. 

1, 1237. odmw y’, sc. dwoddce. Euripides will not consent to the 
arrangement at present, as he has some unimpeachable prologues in 
store. If we take the words as addressed to Euripides, meaning ‘ give 
up,’ ‘abandon’ the flask, don’t fight about it any more, then we must 
supply drodwow with obrw 4’. 
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1, 1238. Otveds trot’, from the prologue to the A/¢/eager. The second 
line ended, probably, ob« éricev “Aprepuv. 

1.1242. peratd @vwv, ‘what, in the very midst of his sacrificing ?’ 
av’ (abré), ‘ who robbed him of it?’ 

1.1244. Zeds, the opening line of the Aelanippe. 

1, 1245. dtodd o’, ‘he'll be the death of you.’ Others read drroAcis, 
meaning, ‘ you, Euripides, will be the death of me with all this;’ i.e. 
Dionysus is tired out with the Anxvétor, 

1.1247. ovKa, ‘styes.’ 

1. 1249. €xw y’ as, habeo guomodo, ‘I have means of proving hima 
bad writer of lyric.’ éxw és resembles the formula, common in negative 
clauses, ot# Exo, ob« gor, Sts, But Dobree’s conjecture éxw +’ ols 
is very probable. 

1, 1256. tav péxpt vl. The MSS. trav Exc viv dvrwv. Meineke 
elicits this better reading from the Schol. The Chorus expresses a 
belief that, in lyric poetry, Aeschylus, ‘the inspired master of the 
tragic stage’ (Bakyxetov dvaxra), will be found unassailable. But we 
are already prepared for objections on the part of Euripides, sup. 914. 

1. 1260. 8éSox”. The Chorus must mean that they are afraid on 
behalf of Euripides, that he will meet with even worse success in his 
new attack, The last four lines have a suspicious similarity to the 
preceding ones. They may be the result of a second recension by the 
author. 

1.1261. avd ye Oavpaord, spoken ironically. 

Sel~en 54, ‘the fact will soon make itself plain.’ For a similar 
impersonal use cp. Vesp. 993 SIA. ais dp’ jryaviopeba; BAEA. Seige 
Eoxev, i.e. res tpsa videtur ostensura. It is more common in the phrase 
avrd Seige, 

1. 1262. eis €v yap. This seems to mean, ‘I will reduce them all to 
one form.’ The constant iteration of the ‘refrain,’ and the dactylic 
measure shall do the same for his verses as his Anxv@:ov did for mine. 
So the Schol. és 1d ard réAos meparovpeva maya, 

1. 1263. wWadwv. Dionysus proposes to ‘take some counters, and 
keep reckoning of them all.’ 

SiavAcov mpooavAe?. This is a stage-direction, ‘interlude on the 
flute heard behind the scenes.’ 

Phar’ "AyiAded. From the Muppldoves of Aeschylus, <A deputa- 
tion waits on Achilles, and implores him to come into the field again— 
‘ Achilles, lord of Phthia, why, O why, when thou hearest the sound of 
murderous buffets, ah well-a-day, drawest thou not near to our succour?’ 
Euripides cunningly let his first instance have an intelligible meaning; 
in order to make his hearers seek a meaning, and find none, in the 
subsequent lines; when he breaks away the second line from its context, 
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and uses it as a ‘refrain’ or ‘burden’ in quite a different connection, 
where it is not intended to ‘construe;’ but to be sound without sense. 
The ‘refrain’ has always been an expression of pathetic feeling; as in 
the versus intercalares of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil. But 
it may touch tears er force a laugh! We may instance ‘ Willow, 
willow!’ or W. Morris’ grotesque modern ballad with its burden ‘ Two 
red roses across the moon!’ or Mr, Calverley’s happy parody of the 
refrain—not without Euripidegn maliciousness—in his ‘Butter and 
eggs, and a pound of cheese.’ 

1.1266, ‘Eppav pév, said by the Schol. to be-quoted from the 
Wuyayoryot, Perhaps of wept Atwvav are the dwellers on the shore of 
the Stymphalian lake, who worshipped Hermes as the founder of their 
stock. 

1, 1270. «v&tor’, perhaps from the ThAepos of Aeschylus. Join 
pavOavé pov. 

1, 1274. evoapelre. From the "I¢ryéveca or ‘Iepeiaz, ‘Hold your 
peace! the priestesses are at hand to throw open the temple of Artemis.’ 

peAvooovépor. The title of the priestesses at Delphi, as well as 
those of Artemis and Demeter, was péAcooa:. But it is difficult to 
decide whether the word is connected with péAecOa, curare, or pecdAfoow, 
propitiare, or whether there is some mystical or symbolic allusion to 
Bees. The priest of Artemis at Ephesus was called écofy, i.e. a 
‘queen’ (or, as the ancients thought, a ‘ king’) bee. 
1.1277. «vptéds elt. From the Agamem. 104. 
Sbtov, sc. ‘on the voyage to Ilium.’ 

1.1278, +d xpfpa tav Kétrov, ‘this tremendous amount of buffeting; 
Cp. 70 xpyya Tov vuKray Soov Nub. 2. 

1, 1280, O16 tdv Kétov, ‘by all this dufeting about, I am getting 
a swelling in the groin.’ 

1, 1281. ordow peAov. This means a ‘lyric passage ;’ referring to 
the ordoipov (éAos) of the Chorus; i.e. the ‘regular,’ ‘steady’ sing- 
ing, uninterrupted by dialogue or anapaests. Here the ordocpoy is set 
to a harp accompaniment, instead of the flute. topAarré0par rodAar- 
760par is intended, like @perraveAd Plut. 290, or ryveAAa Acharn. 
1241, to imitate the twang of the harp. Cp. such forms as favantantara, 
tirra lirra, tweedledee, 

1.1285. Saws “Axatdv, supposed to follow in construction on «bpids 
els Opoetv. The line is from Agamem. (104 foll.), where however after 
"EAAG50s Bas comes {vpudpova rayav. The next words, from Zolyya 
... kUva come from the Spiyé of Aeschylus. With wépmwe. we resume 
the passage from the Agamemnon, as far as Spws. The next line is 
perhaps from the X¢iyé again, and the words 76 ovyxAwis ém Alavn 
are borrowed from the @pjaca: (Thracian women). Svoapeprav (gen. 
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plur.) is Dindorf’s emendation for dvcapepiay. It is hardly possible (if 
worth while) to construe the passage. Perhaps the general effect is 
something like this—(‘to tell how) the ominous bird of war sends forth 
with spear and vengeful hand the twin sovereignty of the Achaeans, 
Sphinx of the chivalry of Hellas, foul fiend dispenser of disasters, grant- 
ing to the eager soaring vultures to find their prey—and how the banded 
host bearing down upon Ajax.’ There it abruptly ends. Fritzsche 
removes the 7’ after rd EvyxAwés, making it the object of mapdcxuv, 
and rendering densam phalangem Aitaci adstantem, with reference to the 
Salaminian sailors. . 

1, 1296. é« MapaQdvos. According to Fritzsche, because of the 
swampy beds of rushes about the low Marathonian coast, from which 
well-ropes (tpoviat) were plaited. It seems more likely that pAarrdépar 
reminds Dionysus of such Persian shrieks and shouts as might have 
been heard at the battle of Marathon, in which Aeschylus had himself 
taken part. The Schol. refers the next words to the songs sung by men 
as they hauled up their buckets from the wells; as Callim. frag. 185 
del3e Kai mov Tis dvip bdarnyes [uatov, with which we might compare 
the xeAdeviopara and the émpvAca gdai. But the form of the word 
(tpovtoarpéqos) makes it more likely that the reference is to a ‘ rope- 
walk,’ where the men sing a monotonous refrain as they twist the 
strands. 

1.1298. é&¢ rod xaAod, ‘I transferred them, at any rate, from one 
honourable place to another;’ i.e. from the repertory of the Aeolic 
poets (such as Terpander the inventor of the dp@tos vdpos), to the tragic 
stage. For é tot kaAod Prof. Tyrrell would read é rot xdéAw, ‘ from 
the rope’; with a punning reference to [uovtoorpégov sup. 

1, 1301, dtd wavrev tropvidlov péAyn pépe. The reading of Porson 
for the common dad mdvrov perv péper ropri8iov, which violates metre. 
Other emendations are mopvediov (as if from mopvetoy dimin.); and 
nopyedicay, ‘lewd songs.’ 

1, 1302. MéAnros, a writer of Scolia, or ‘drinking catches,’ is better 
known as one of the accusers of Socrates. He is a common butt of 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets, as a very poor composer of 
tragedies. Cp. Plato, Apol. 23 E MéAnrés po éréfero ... taip Ta 
mointov dxOopevos. 

Kapixav. The music of the Carian flutes was melancholy and 
doleful. Cp. Kapucp rim poboy mpowéumove: rots teAeurncaytas Plato, 
Legg. 800 E. 

1. 1303. yxopeav, according to this accentuation gen. plur. from 
xopeia, ‘dance-tune.’ The paroxytone xopeiwy comes, apparently, from 
Xopetov, ‘a dancing place,’ ‘music-hall.’ 

1. 1305. émt rovrev, ‘in the case of songs like these.’ The common 
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reading én rodrov may, perhaps, mean ‘in dealing with a man like 
this.’ 
éoTpakots, ‘castagnettes,’ ‘bones.’ 

1. 1307. ampds Hviep, ‘to whose accompaniment these songs are well 
fitted for singing.’ 

1, 1308. ov« é&A\ecBlafev. There must be a double meaning in the 
word. (1) This Muse of Euripides never adopted the Lesbian (Aeolic) 
style of music; as Aeschylus did in imitating Terpander: and (2) ‘ this 
Muse was never attractive enough to play the wanton.’ 

1.1309. GAxvudéves. This amusing cenfo, which has the very loosest 
grammatical construction, attacks (as Kock shows) three distinct points 
in the lyric poetry of Euripides : (1) his grouping of incongruous pictures ; 
(2) his innovations in music; (3) his faultiness in metre. The whole is 
a clever skit upon the Euripidean Choric song; with, here and there, a 
reminiscence from some actual play (as e.g. from the Z/ectra in 1317, 
and the /hig. Taur. in 1309), so as to give an air of reality to the 
whole: Il. 1312, 1316 are borrowed, according to the Schol., from the 
Meleager, 

1.131%. Join wrepdv vorlots pavlon, ‘with drops sprayed from your 
feathers.’ 

1.1314. @éAayyes. This is a name given to ‘spiders,’ because of 
their long jointed legs; paday{ being the technical word for the bones 
between the joints of fingers and toes. These spiders lurk ‘ under the roof 
in corners twiddle-iddle-iddle-iddling their loom-strung threads with their 
fingers.” The eleaeerererAlooere represents the musical ‘shake,’ or ‘run.’ 

1. 1316. kepk(Sos dood, ‘the singing shuttle,’ like Virgil’s avguto 
fectine Aen. 7. 14. 

1.1317. Wv' & plAavAos éradAe SeAdis. The dolphin, plunging at 
the ship’s bows, is a picture from the Ziectra of Eurip. 438 foll.; the 
addition of pavreta kai oradlovs (perhaps intended to be accus. after 
éwadXe) is a mere piece of fooling, like the combination of ‘ thimbles 
and hope’ in the ‘ Hunting of the Snark.’ And in the following lines, 
the blossom, fruit, and tendril of the vine are all jumbled together in 
happy confusion. 

1, 1323. Spgs rév wb5a rotrov, Aeschylus startles us here with a 
sudden bit of criticism, suggested by mep(BaAA’. For, apparently it was 
regarded as a metrical error to admit an anapaest (wepiBaAA’, vu —) as 
the dasis of a glyconic system. So the song ends with—‘ There’s a foot 
for you !’—meaning, ‘Did you ever see such a metrical fault?’ At this 
moment (in accordance, of course, with stage directions) the woman 
who is playing the castagnettes pokes out her foot, which catches 
Dionysus’ eye, who promptly answers, ‘O yes, I see that foot well 
enough.’ Aeschylus, surprised and pleased with what he thinks to be 
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the critical insight of Dionysus, rejoins, ‘O, you see that foot, do you?’ 
‘Yes,’ says Dionysus again in his innocence, ‘I do.’ 

1. 1330. pov@dvdv. The points of attack in this parody are (1) the 
general confusion of the scene; (2) its paltry and trivial circumstances ; 
(3) the use of oxymoron, as e.g. KeAawodaris, yuxydy dvyxov, etc. ; 
(4) jingling repetitions, as géva pda, Sdxpva Sdxpva, EBadrov ~Badrov, 
etc. (Mitchell quotes 16 instances of this in one passage of less than 
150 lines from the Orestes); (5) the looseness of the metre, as shown in 
the resolved feet ; (6) the florid character of the music, as exemplified in 
elececerAfocovot, A woman who falls asleep while spinning a skein of 
thread for the market has a nightmare-dream that her neighbour Glyce 
has robbed her hen-roost. This homely story is decked out with 
invocations to Powers of night, and passionate prayers to heaven and 
earth for help. 

1. 1337. peAavo-vexv-e(pova, ‘in dark funeral robes.’ 

1.1342. ‘oO’ éetv’, ‘that’s what it is.’ She means that her sus- 
picions about Glyce’s thieving are now verified. 

1, 1345. Mavla, the name for a female slave, as May7js for a male. 
See sup. 965; Av. 523. 

1, 1350. Kvedatos, ‘in the early dawn,’ ‘before daylight.’ 

1.1356. GAA’ & Kpfres, from a play by Euripides of that name, in 
which Icarus, caught in the Labyrinth, sings a povydia. 

1, 1357. GpardAAere, ‘lightly lift your feet.’ 

1, 1358. Al«ruwa tats 4 kadd (the addition of “Apress seems to be 
a gloss), ‘the Huntress-queen, daughter of Zeus, goddess of beauty.’ 
So in Agam., 140 Artemis is called d waka. The picture of the goddess 
with her pack of hounds ranging the house is inimitably grotesque. 

1, 1362. Svmdpous, i.e. a torch in either hand: symbolical of the 
cusps of the crescent moon. é£vraratv, perhaps, ‘piercing bright,’ as 
dfeia aby? HeAlov, Il. 17. 372; or ‘nimble,’ ‘quick.’ tapddyvoy, ‘light 
the way to Glyce’s house, that I may make search for stolen goods,’ 
gwpav in the same sense occurs Nub. 499. 

1. 1366. Strep, i.e. 7d dyayeiv emt rdv orabpdy. 

1. 1367.. +d ydp Bdpos vv, ‘for it is the wezght of our utterances 
that it will test.’ 

1, 1368. etwep ye Set, ‘if this is what I have to do, to sell like so 
much cheese the poets’ art.’ 

1.1370. é€mldovot, ‘ pains-taking.’ 

1.1372. dronla is, exactly, ‘ queerness,’ ‘ oddness.’ 

1.1375. pa rév, the name of the God is suppressed, by that sudden 
scrupulousness which makes a Frenchman stop short at Sacre/ The 
same phrase is found in Plato, Gorg. 466 E; and the grammarians 
describe it as an Attic usage. 
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1, 1377. atrd Anpety, ‘was talking nonsense withal.’ 

1.1378. wapd td wAdoriyy’, a huge weighing machine, with a pair 
of scales (wAdortyye), is here brought on the stage: and the rivals are to 
shout one verse each into either pan. 

1.1379. AaPopéve, ‘catching hold of them;’ as inf. éxdpe@a. 

1, 1380. Koxxvow, ‘ give the signal ;’ by crying xéxxv. 

1. 1382. ef6’ SdeX’, the first line of the A/cdea. 

1. 1383. Smepxeé, the first line, perhaps, of the P’sloctetes of 
Aeschylus. 

Botvopol 7° émoarpodal, ‘haunts of the grazing kine.’ 

1, 1385. rod8e, sc. of Aeschylus, who had wetted his verse with the 
waters of the Spercheius, and had made it thereby heavy, like a wool- 
seller, damping his wool. Euripides had contributed the ‘ white wings’ 
of a ship; the very type of lightness, 

1.1389. Kavnornodro, ‘and let him weigh it against mine.’ 

1.1390, fv = Lat. en! 

‘1.1391. Upév, ‘temple,’ from the Amtigone of Euripides. The next 
verse ran, in the original, cat Boyds abrijs gor’ tv dvOpimow dice. In 
Hec. 816 Euripides speaks of He:6& as rupayvos dvOpdmay péyn, Here 
the sovereign power of Argument or Speech, as in the ‘Clouds,’ is made 
a first article of belief. 

1, 1392. pdvos Gedv, from the Wiode of Aeschylus, who makes his 
@dvaros impervious even to He@d, as the next lines run pdvov 8 Nedw 
Saipdvor anocrarei, etc. 

1. 1393. éte, ‘preponderates:’ said of the descending scale, as 
Il. 22. 212 pére 8°*Exropos aloipov jyap. 

1.1398. KaéAga, ‘shall drag your scale-pan down.’ 

1, 1400. BéBAnx’ *AxtAAe’s, quoted from the first edition of the 
Telephus of Euripides, where Achilles and the other captains are repre- 
sented as dicing. Dionysus maliciously suggests to Euripides a paltry 
and trivial verse, when he wanted something xdprepov kat péya. The 
Schol. says that Dionysus also means to hint that Aeschylus had practi- 
cally won. But two aces and a quatre are surely not good points to 
make off three dice, when you might throw pis #, Agam. 33. 

1, 1401, Aéyour’ dv, ‘be pleased to recite, as this is your last 
weighing.’ 

1. 1402. ovSnpoBpr0és, from the Meleager. 

1. 1403. €’ Gpparos, from the Glaucus Potnieus; the next line ran 
irra t’ éd’ inmoy Foay tprepuppévor, 

1, 1406. Alytirriot, although they knew how to raise such ponderous 
blocks of stone, as their temples and pyramids show. And, probably, 
there is a further allusion to the common statements in Homer about 

le superior size of men and things in the heroic age. 
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1, 1407. kat pnér’, sc. xpivys tiv moinow hudv. 

1. 1408. Kydirodav, see on sup. 944; 1048. 

1, 1409. rd BiBAla, sup. 943. After 1. 1410 Fritzsche, Meineke, and 
others mark a lacuna in the text. It seems as if some command of 
Pluto, earlier than in 1 1414, had dropped out. Velsen greatly im- 
proves the sense by inserting Il. 1407-1410, kal pykér’ . . . Epa udvor, 
between Il, 1400 and 1401; and letting 1. 1411 be a continuation of the 
words of Dionysus, after Atyumrtot, 

1. 1416. dev =adibis not abi. 

1, 1418, émt rrownrhy, see sup. 69. 

1.1419. ‘Tovs xopovs, sc. at the plays about to be produced at the 
Great Dionysia, which would come on some two months later. 

], 1421. pot Sox, ‘my intention is.’ The personal adaptation of the 
common phrase Boxei, é80fé por. 

1, 1423. SucroKet, properly used of women having hard labour in 
childbirth. Here it seems to mean (as yvopnv suggests) ‘cannot come 
to a decision,’ ‘is in agonies of perplexity.” Kock interprets it as 
meaning, ‘is in distress about her children:’ with which we might 
compare the Homeric epithet of Thetis, dvcapiororéxesa, Il. 18. 54. 

1.1424. woOet pév, imitated from the dpoupof of Ion of Chios; 
where Helen says to Odysseus, ovy@ pév, txOaipe 5é, Bovdreral ye 
Bh. 

1, 1429. wépipoy, ‘ helpful;” aphxavov, ‘ineffective.’ 

1, 1430. ob xp. As Euripides had given his opinion in ¢hvee lines, 
we naturally expect Aeschylus to do the same: but there are textual 
difficulties in the lines assigned to him, For Plutarch (Alcib. 16), 
quoting the passage, omits the first line; and several MSS. omit the 
second, which is rejected as superfluous by most modern editors, and 
may be a dirroypagia, The picture is borrowed from the Agam. 717. 
foll., where Paris is similarly described: g@peper 52 A€ovra cir, etc. 
‘’Tis wrong to rear a lion’s whelp in the state—best indeed not to rear 
a lion at all—but if we have let him come to full growth, we must 
humour his temper.’ Fritzsche assigns the line paAvora pév to Dio- 
nysus; and sees in it an allusion to Adwy (Thuc. 8. 24), who appears 
to have been originally elected among one of the ten orparnyol (Xen. 
Hell. 1.5. § 16). He seems to have been hardly prominent enough 
to have thus pointed the parable. If we adopt the suggestion, we shall 
have to write Aéovra oxvpvov in 1.1431. The interpretation of the 
parable is that it would have been best never to have had an Alcibiades 
at Athens at all: but now that they have let him grow up among 
them, they must make the best of him. 

1. 1434. vopds...cagds, It is difficult to decide which of the two 
poets is here credited with ‘cleverness,’ and which with ‘clearness,’ 
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The words of Euripides read, at first sight, like a clear statement; 
those of Aeschylus like the dark speech of an oracle. But, on the 
other hand, we may say that, really, the words of Euripides are merely 
the clever commonplaces of a rhetorician; while the parable of 
Aeschylus has a meaning as clear as daylight. And this seems to be the 
best interpretation, especially as Euripides is called (inf. 1451) & 
copwramm dicts, and in 1, 1445 is asked to speak cadéorepov. 
Meineke gets over our difficulty and points the perplexity of Dionysus 
by reading wodds in both places. 

1, 1437. «€ t1¢ wrepwoas. Commentators have exhausted their in- 
genuity in the interpretation of these lines: or have followed the lead of 
Aristarchus and Apollonius in rejecting them altogether. It seems 
most likely that their sense lies in their nonsense: but the nonsense 
is so chosen as (1) to represent Euripides as playing the buffoon; (2) to 
give a by-blow to Cleiocritus, Cinesias, and Cephisophon; and (3) to 
suggest that the only course of safety for the state is entirely to reverse 
her hitherto policy; and, in fact, to achieve the impossible. The 
‘impossible achievement’ of making use of Cleiocritus and Cinesias is 
phrased just like the ‘impossible’ contingency, suggested (Acharn. 
915 foll.) by the informer, that the introduction of Boeotian wares, 
such as ‘wicks,’ might cause a conflagration in the docks; éy@els dy 
(sc. TRY OpvaddAida) és rigny dvip BowWnos | das dv elonéupaer és 1d 
vewprov | &:’ bdpoppéas, Boptay émrnpyoas péyay, | xelmep AGBorro Tay 
vey 70 mp dna, | geAayoivr’ dv evs. The materials for the picture in 
the present passage are not, indeed, a ‘wick’ and a ‘ peascod;’ but the 
fat and unwieldy Cleiocritus, who is called the son of an ostrich 
(Av. 876), and the spindle-shanked, unsubstantial, dithyrambic poet, 
Cinesias (uaxpétaros nat Aerréraros Kiwnolas Ath. 12.551). ‘If any- 
one, having feathered Cleiocritus with Cinesias (that is, having attached 
the light man, like a pair of wings, to the heavy one),—the breezes 
should waft them over the ocean-surface—if they should engage in a 
seafight, and then, holding vinegar-cruets in their hands, should sprinkle 
them in the eyes of our enemies,’ The first lines have no grammatical 
construction, and it would be a better arrangement to slip in the 
question of Dionysus yéAouv ... iva; (1. 1439) after BAépapa trav 
évavriwv (1. 1441); so that the words of Euripides éyd pev ofSa, etc., 
would be a direct answer to the challenge, voiy 5° éxe viva; as they 
stand, they merely mark the transition from nonsense to oracular 
obscurity. 

1, 1451. eb y’, & TaddpnSes, Palamedes was one of the Greeks who 
joined in the Trojan expedition, and was treacherously murdered 
through the jealousy of Agamemnon and Odysseus. He appears in 
later times as the type of the inventive genius: which gives the point 
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to the name as applied to Euripides. The allusion to Palamedes, the 
man of inventions and dodges, proves that the commentators are wrong 
in proposing to expunge the grotesque lines about Cleiocritus and 
Cinesias, 

1. 1456. 360ev; ‘how could that be?’ as in the frequent Demosthenic 
sti né0ev ; modAod ye Kal Sei. 

1, 1457. “apes Blav, ‘sore against her will ;’ as in Acharn. 73. 

1 1459. Y phre xAatva. The xAaiva, or ‘cloak,’ is of finer texture, 
and more valuable than the rough ‘rug’ of goat-skin (ovovpa); and 
so would represent the better, as distinguished from the lower, citizens. 
The Athenians are most hard to please. 

1. 1460, etwep dvaduce (Fut. 2 pers. sing. dvadbopm), ‘if you mean 
to emerge into the upper world.’ Some make % méd:s the subject to 
dvaSvce. (act. voice), and render, ‘if the state is to have a chance 
of recovery.’ 

1, 1461. éket, commonly means ‘in the lower world,’ and év@aél, ‘in 
the land of living.’ Here, as the scene is laid in Hades, the meanings 
are reversed. | 

1. 1462. dvia, ‘send up,’ as some beneficent spirit might do. Cp, 
Pers. 650 Aldovets 5’ dvanopmcs dvelns Aapeioy. 

1. 1463. tiv yiv. Aeschylus says, that the state may yet be saved, 
‘when the citizens regard their enemies’ Jand as their own; and their 
own as belonging to the enemy; considering their ships as representing | 
their real income, and their present ¢#-come as only so much out-going 
(to keep some play on mépos and d-ropia).’ He means that their true 
policy is to ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus, etc., but to abandon 
Attica to the invasion of the enemy: to consider that their real strength 
and real riches lie in their ships, the number of which should, ac- 
cordingly, be increased : for the money that comes in to them at present 
only goes out again into the purses of dicasts, etc., and so is really 
‘poverty’ to the state. The first part of the advice tallies with that 
given by Pericles (Thue. 1. 143), qv 7° émt riy xdpay tpav meCp iworr, 
hpets emt riy txelvov trAEvoobpeba, The recommendation to trust in the 
‘wooden walls’ is older still. 

1.1466. ed, wAqv y’. ‘Probat quidem hoc consilium Bacchus, sed 
veretur tamen, si quid inde boni redundaverit ad rem publicam, ne 
id totum absumant iudices, quos imprimis odit noster, ut ex Vespis 
aliisque eius fabulis intelligitur.’ Bothe. The force of wAfv ye seems 
to be that it is not absolutely true that the sépos is dwopla for every- 
body; seeing the dicast grows fat on it. 

1, 1468. atpfhoopat yap. This reads like a quotation from a play; 
or the jingle of some popular game: as children sing ‘take the one 
that you love best!’ Otherwise we should have éadérepoy rather than 
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Svmep, By this interpretation we gain an emphasis for atrtn, ‘my 
decision shall be this well-known one, J’// take whom I please. 

1, 1469. ofs dpooas. When? The Schol. says apivy «areddeiv. 
But we know nothing about this. 

1, 1471. 4 yA@rr’ 6pdpor’, see on sup. Ior. 

1.1474. mpooPAéwes ; ‘darest thou look me in the face?’ This line 
probably, and the next line certainly, comes from the Aco/us of Enuri- 
pides; where Aeolus detects the incest of Macareus with Canace 
(sup. 850), and addresses him sternly with the words afcyiorov... 
arpooPAémes; on which Macareus retorts ri 8 aloxpév, fy pi) toto 
xpwpévos Soxp; which Aristophanes parodies, by making the pleasure 
of the spectators the standard of right and wrong. 

1.1477. tls otSev. Euripides is ‘hoist with his own petard.’ He 
resents being forsaken, and left dead. ‘Dead!’ cries Dionysus, ‘your 
own motto (sup. 1082) says that, for aught we know, death is life, 
and life death.’ The point of the next line is, at best, but a poor 
jingle between avetv and Set-mvetv—‘ breath and breakfast: nap and 
blanket are all the same!’ 

1. 1479. xwpetre, addressed to Aeschylus and Dionysus (as shown 
by of inf); the address returns immediately after to the more im- 
portant personage, who is going to carry out the orders. So in 
Vesp. 975 16’, dvrtBorAd o*, olnreipar’ airév, & marep, wal pi) dkapOeipyre, 
Lysist. 1166 dper’, dryd6’, adrois. 

1. 1484. mapa Sé moAAototy jabetv (i.e. sépeor:), ‘one may learn it 
by many proofs.’ Euripides had vaunted the glories of EUveots, a 
favourite word with him (sup. 893); so that here a distinction is drawn 
between specious and untrained fvveors, and the same quality trained 
and perfected (4xptBwopévnv). 

1, 1485. Soxyoas, ‘having proved himself,’ ‘having been adjudged to 
be:? as in Av. 1585 dpudés ries | Ewanordpevor rois 8nporixoiow 
dpvéos | Eokav dducciv. 

l. 1491. xaplev. Just as we say, ‘quite the correct thing ;’ meaning, 
at once, proper and advantageous. 

1. 1493. GmoBadévra povotcty, ‘having discarded all true taste.’ 
The Chorus seeks to draw the distinction between true poetry and real 
art, as represented by Aeschylus, and the literary trickery and sophistry 
of Euripides; which here, as in the ‘Clouds,’ was unfairly taken to 
represent the sum and substance of the Socratic teaching. 

1. 1496. wepvotot, ‘grand,’ ‘imposing ;’ as in Hippol. 952 Onpeboua 
yap | vepvois Adyar aicxpda pnxavdpevot. 

1. 1497. okaptpyopous, ‘ petty quibbles;’ properly ‘scratchings up. 
So oxapipacba, used of the action of a fowl on a dunghill; like ceu- 
Aebew, from which comes gxad-advppdria, in a similar sense of ‘ quib- 
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blings’ (Nub. 630). ‘It is the mark of a crazy man to waste idle 
hours over fine words,’ etc. 

1. 1501. fperépav. Scaliger corrected to dperépay, But a compli- 
ment to Athens is implied in the use of fperépav by Pluto; as though 
he claimed Athenian citizenship. 

1. 1504. tourt. The Schol. says only oxowviov apds ayxoviy % Tt 
To.ovro ovpBodor Oavarov. Probably the 7a zpia els Odvaroy, the three 
‘instruments of death,’ are meant; namely, fipos, Bpdxos, and xaveoy 
(hemlock). For rouvri in 1. 1505, which makes a paroemiac in an 
unexpected place of the anapaestic system, Bergk reads rovrovot, 
sc. Bpdxous, Meineke rovrotor, as though the wopiorai were sitting in 
the theatre. The topioral were a special board established for the 
levying of extraordinary supplies (aépo:). For Cleophon see sup. 
679. About Myrmex and Archenomus nothing is known. If 
Nicomachus be the person against whom the (30th) speech of 
Lysias is directed, he was a éwoypappareds, of servile origin, who 
was entrusted with the revision and publication of the Laws of 
Solon: but he kept the work hanging on, month after month, 
and altered the laws to suit his pocket and his politics. He fled 
from Athens at the time of the Thirty; but returned with the revival 
of the democracy, and resumed his task, with even more discreditable 
results, 

1.1511. ortfas, ‘ having branded them ;’ the punishment of runaway 
slaves. 

1. 1513. Adeimantus was a friend of Alcibiades, and his colleague 
in the expedition to Andros (407). He was one of the commanders in © 
the battle of Aegospotami, and though he was taken prisoner, his life 
was spared. He was impeached by Conon for treacherous aid given to 
the Spartans in the battle. . 

1.1520. 4 mavodpyos, sc. Euripides. 

1, 1523. pnd’ dewv, ‘even against his will.’ Aeschylus, to be quite 
sure of excluding Euripides, puts an impossible hypothesis, as if it were 
likely that Euripides would object to occupy a seat to which he had 
laid such passionate claim. 

1. 1526. rotow trovrou rotrov péAeow, This is translated, ‘be his 
escort, celebrating him with his (own) lays and tunes.’ Bentley con- 
jectured roiow éavrov, but perhaps we may justify rovrov from Plato, 
Lach. 200 D éwel way ya rdv Nuchparovy rovtp fiiora émrpéron, 
el €0€Ae: otros. The lays and choral music of Aeschylus were essentially 
dactylic, as shown by the following lines; which the Schol. describes 
as modelled on a passage in the r'AaivKos Mormevs, Perhaps the song of 
the IIpéwouno: at the end of the Eumenides was in the mind of 
Aristophanes as he wrote. 
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L_ 1530. dya@ds Stavolas, cp. Eum. 1012 ely 8 dyabdy d-ya6?) Sidvoa 
woXiras, 
1. 1533. matptots év dpovpats. If he must fight, let him fight on 
the barbarian soil of his native Thrace (sup. 679); but not in Athens, 
tovrwv, sc. the spectators, 
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The references are to the lines in the Zex?. 


"Ayaboy, 83. 
dyptorratds, 837. 
"AGeipavros, 1513. 
adpéds, 1100. 
Atywva, 363. 


Alyvrriot, 1406, 

aibép otxnow Atéds, 100, 

a@aXarroros, 204, 

axptBovabat, 1483. 

adnes (proparox.), 840. 

ahwd7nOpa, 904. 

"AAkiBiadns, 1422 foll. 

"AAKunyn, 531. 

"Apetwias, 13. 

apnyavos, 1429. 

apgi, ‘in honour of,’ 215. 

dudidados, 679. 

av, repeated, 97. 

av, with aorist of frequent 
action, 911. 

dvaBidny, 176. 

avadépec Ga, 1106. 

avadver Gat, 860. 

dvadvoe. (2nd or 3rd pers.), 
1460, 

dvakurrety, 1068. 

avaved (ew, 593. 

avatravhat, 1136 

avaoTay, 903. 

dvarpépetv, 944. 

*Avdpopuedn, 53. 


aveivat pyns, 700. 
avepipynokdpuny (tense), 661. 
avnptoBoAraia, 554. 
avOocpias (olvos), 1150. 
avOputreiws, 1058. 

aviévat, 1462. 
avrayopevetv, 1072. 
avrekreivey, 1042. 
avriBaivery, 202. 
avrioyiat, 775. 
ayriornoat, 1389. 

avucas, 1171. 

des (dicaw), 1001. 
amepthdAnros, 839. 
amnGeiv, 943. 

dnré=mepi, 762. 

dmoBakew povaikiy, 1493. 
amrodnpeiv, 48, 

amddos (dmd8ov), 1235. 
avo\aBeiv, 78. 

améppyta (ra), 362. 
amopia, mépos, 1465. 
amoparrerOat, 1040. 
dmroNei o (dmodeis), 1245 
drocepviver Oat, 703, 833. 
anocoBnaat, 45. 
amorpwyew, 367. 

dpets, 378. 

Gptor’ éxew Tivos, 1161, 
dpoupaia Geds, 840, 
Apxednpos, 417, 588, 1195. 
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"Apxévopos, 1507. 

doahapinos, 204, 

aoagns, 1122, 

doxeivy, with personal object, 
1030. 

doreioy, 5. 

aroma, 1372. 

Avaivou Xibos, 194. 

avdaddcropos, 837. 

aurois Trois TaAdpots, 560, 

adrdkopos Aogia, 822. 

avrémpepvos, 903. 

aurés (of dignity), 520. 

air@ Kod§, 226. 

dpatpeiy, 518. 

aavaivev, 1089. 

arenevn Aapmras, 131. 

"Axepdvrios okdmeNos, 471. 


Baxxetos dva&, 1259. 
Bapadpoy, 574. 
Brérew Spit, 562. 
Béetos, 924. 
BépBopos, 145. 
Bookrpa, 892. 
BovBovay, 1280. 
Brachylogical 
1061. 


comparison, 


yahqy pO, 303. 
yaupos, 282. 
yeypappevny eixoy’ éotdvat, 537. 
yeveo Oat Ovpas, 462. 
yryerys, 825. 

TAvKN, 1343. 
yvoporumos, 877. 
youorayns, 824. 
yorpos, 96. 
Topydves, 477. 
yputew, 912. 
ypumderot, 929. 
yoviacpol, 956. 


dapdarresy, 66. 
Sea mrorety, 109 3. 
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deiva (6), 918. 

dci£er (impers.), 1261. 
Deliberative conjunctive, 5. 
Onpoxpartxds, 952. 
OnpomtOnxos, 1085. 
Atayépas, 320. 
Bta8pacimoXiras, 1014. 
Siatrat, 114. 
Sidperpot, Sor. 
diavAcoy, 1263. 
d:ddoxew (put on stage), 1026. 
Aixruvya, 1358. 
Acdpeta, 651. 
Avds Képevbos, 439. 
Sirrupos, 1362. 
ArrvAas, 608. 
Soxnoas, 1485. 
doxety = pretend, 565. 
du’ dBddw, 141. 
Svoapepiav, 1287. 
Ovoroneiv, 1423. 
dvoxeipepos, 125. 


€yeipen Aapradas, 340. 
€yxadumrety, git. 

€ykaTakpovety, 332, 374, 

ede (tense), 12, 37. 

eiecececeretAiooety, 1314, 1348. 

eixdves, 905. 

eixoaroddyos, 363. 

elpnuixds, 715. 

eis éy cuvréuvewv, 1262. 
‘Exdrata, 366. 

éxBaXely Tt, 595. 

exyevéo Oat, 689. 

éxGeivat airiav, 691. 

exOeivat €v dorpax®, 1190. 

éxxexdea Gat, 1223. 

exrrnviter at, 578. 

exrds Toy €\aay, 995. 

éxrporai, 112. 

expeperOa, 168, 

€uBa, 378. 

éuBadeiv, 206. 

€uedXov dpa, 268, 


INDEX. 


"Eptrovoa, 293. 
€vnAaro, 39. 
évokevacey, 523. 
éfnypduny, 51. 
é£qs=eéyyus, 765. 
eEicragOat, 353. 
éfioacat, 688. 
érrawva, see kdANoT’. 
émavaorpepey, 1102. 
émepeider Oat, 1102. 
éni (to fetch), 69, 111, 5775 
1418, 
ém rovr EpyerOat, 168. 
emtBarevey, 48. 
emBpeper Oat, 680. 
*Emidaupos, 364. 
énWeixvucbat, 771. 
émixabnoOa, 1046. 
émaxuvioy, 823. 
emotpodai, 1383. 
ETT PET@, 529. 
emepurdtdes, 92. 
émomreve, 745, 1126. 
érraBdeos, 1017. 
érvANa, 942. 
’"Epaawibdns, 1197. 
éptomaAtkas, 1386. 
‘Epps xOénos, 1126 foll. 
éppev, 1192. 
"Eputis, 934. 
és tas Spas, 381. 
éaBodai, 956, 1104. 
éoTparevpévot, 1113. 
ETN... EMLAUTOL, 347. 
eUxoXos, 82. 
evréXeta, 405. 
Exety KaTa yopay, 793. 
ExeoOat pecos, 469. 
€xpyv, 568. : 
€xov, of continued action, 202, 
512, 524. 


“HyAoyos, 303. 
qxew and xarépxeoGat, 1127 foll., 
1163. 


- Hpl, 37. 


“Hpa«Aeta, 651. 
"Hpardetogaréias, 499. 
npiornrat (aptoraw), 377. 
Hoiodos, 1033. 


ie (po), 505. 


Ge, 131. 
Onpapévys, 541, 967. 
Onoevs, 142.: 
Oppxia xeddar, 681, 
Opiov, 134. 
Owpuxiov, 363, 381. 


laynoapey (tense), 217. 
*Jaxxos, 316 foll. 

idia = ywpis, 102. 
iSi@rat, 459, 891. - 


. lepevs (Atovucav), 297. 


in xérov, 1265 foll. 

inovoorpodos, 1297. 

Imperatival infinitive, 132. 

Infinitive expressing a wish, 
169, 387, 887. 

"lopar, 73 foll. . 

ima ext pov, 932. 

irmoBdpor, 820. 

imméxpnpvos, 929. 

‘Innovak, 661. 

toat (Wo), 685. 

ioxvaiverr, 941. 

iavot, 1029. 


iyus (oi) (fish market), 1068, 


xa’ lepay, 101. 

cabédKew, 1398. 

cabnaba év ravT@, 1103. 

kabiley émi kotny, 197. 

kai pny, 285, 288. 

Kadapd@Ooyya maifetv, 230, 

KdAdor’, emawa, 508: Cp. 512, 
888, 

KaAXixopos, 451. 

Kddws kal Opanoy, 121. 

Kavoves ev, 799. 
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Kapira avAnpata, 1302. 
cat’ otv €BaXe (tmesis), 1047. 
katdBa, 35. 
KATAKENEVELY, 207. 
KaTdyrys, 127. 

kararivewy, 1466. 

KaracTray, 576. 

Karacyeiv (touch at a 2 place), 

1208, 

karac xiver Oat cavdanrickoy, 404. 
Karepikrd, 5°5- 
Kareppunpevos, goa. 
kareoropvApévos, 1160, 
karndiy, 566, 

Keios, 970. 

xeXadely l8éay Unveor, 382, 
Keyrauptkas, 38. 

Kepapeckds, 129. 

Kepapis (oi), 1093. 
KepBeéprot, 187. 

KeépBepos, 111. 

kepoBaras, 230, 

kepddatos, 854. 

Kngicopar, 944, 1408, 1452. 
xiBSnrever Oa, 721. 

KipoAta UA 712. 
Kevnoias, 153, 1437. 
KAecyévns, 708. 

KAecdnuidys, 791. 
KAetoGevns, 57. 

KAetropar, 967. 

Kvedxptros, 1437. 

KAeopar, 679. 

Kréor, 569. 

kNipa€, 618. 

KAvew and axovcat, 1174 foll, 
KoBarot, 1015. 

xéBopvos, 47; 557+ 

koxxuCev, 1380, 
Koprroakehoppnuar, 839. 
kovia, 711. 

KépivOos, 439. 
KpattraXdk@pos, 219. 
Kpavorratety, 1018, 

“ aTIVOS, 35760 
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KPE@Y, WEPt TOY, 191. 
Kpnrixal pove@diat, 849. 
Kpokrds, 46. 

Kpouvoy aguévat, 1005. 
KUKALat xopol, 366. 
KuKhos (i ipds), 441. 
Kupdray dykdAat, 704. 
KUTTELPOV, 24 3. 

xwdtov, 1478, 
kwdovifev, 79. 
rwdwvoparapdreados, 963. 
Kaxurés, 4726 

Kaverov; 124. 

K@VOV, 51I. 


Adpayos, 1038, 

AapBavey te mapa Tivos, 251. 
Aapmds =apmadnopia, 131. 
Aagravxny, 822. 

Aéovros oKxipvos, 14316 

Aco Paley, 1308, 

Anxutov (ama@Aecev), 1200 foll. 
Anpartav, 494. 
Aipyat, 217. 
Avytopol, 775. 
AvkaBnrroi, 1056. 
Avkts, 13. 


pa Tov, 1375. 

paxdpoy evwxia, 85. 
paddd, 103, 611, 725, 751.6 
Mappaxv6ot, 990. 

Mavns, 964. 

Mavia, 1345. 

paottytas, 501. 
Meyaiveros, 964. 
peaywyev, 798. 
HeXavoxapsotos, 470, 
MéAnros, 1302. 
peAtooovdpot, 1274. 
MeQXirns, obK, 501. 
Medrriéat, 991. 

pedos (rédos) evperv, 397. 
peaos Exec Oat, 469. 


INDEX, 


MdAwy, 55- 

pov@dias Kpnrixal, 849, 1330. 
poppopards, 925. 

Mépowos, 151. 

Movgaaios, 1033. 

povotkorara, 873. 

pupawa, 475. 

pukripes, 893. 

Muppné, 1507. 


vexpol, ol dyw, 420. 

vetpa ris rpaywoias (ra), 862. 
Nixdpaxos, 1507. 

vouy JEXEW, 696. 

Nuogjtos, 2156 


evokAens, 86. 
EvykXuvns, 1294. 
Evyayew Axopsr), 453. 
Evyrvyxdvew tui, 196. 


6Bddo (8v0), 141. 

oid’ Gri, Gor. 

oldeiy, 940. | 

oikely vouv, 105. 

ole, 482. 

dpéynos Zevs, 750, 

dpopaottyias, 7 56. 

bvos a dyov puornpia, 159s 

“Ovov troxas, 186. 

oFiSes, 1440, 1453. 

dfvAdXos, 815. 

Optative mood after present 
tense, 24. 

‘Opecreia, 1124. 

dpiyavoy, 604. 

"Opets, 1032. 

Sorpaxa (castagnettes), 1305. 

6r’ [e]; 22. 

ov yap aA, 58, 192, 498, 1180. 

ovde ey (hiatus), 927. 

ovdey GAN’ Ff (GAN 7), 227. 

ov 27, in strong prohibition, 202, 
298, 462. 


obfiby (prologist), 946. 
ovpavtoy éoov, 781. 
opOadrmay, 192. 


rahaiopara, 689. 
Takapnons, 145%. 
Tavraxhéns, 1036. 
mapaBahov, 180, 269. 
mapayeyv, 1054, 
mapakextyOuvevpevor, 99- 
mapakovacGat, 1116, 
mapaxovelw, 7506 
mdapaXot, 1071. 
Trapagéna, 819. 
mapanerdopara Mndtxd, 938. 
mapahaivey, 1363. 
Tlapécéxas, 608, 
mapieiv, 815. 
Tapvacoi, 10 56. 
matpiots éy Gpovpats, 1533. 
Tarppa Kpdrn, 1126, 
wept TOY Kpe@y, QI. 
mepiOnoagOat roy Aéoy, 1037. 
rrepibpopot, 472. 
meptiddpevos, 1066. 
Tepttraros, 942; 9536 
mepuremAevKas, 535+ 
MIXES, 799: 
mivaxnddy, 824. 
mAaoia Evuprykrd, 800, 
m\dotty&, 1378. 
m\areiat (xeipes), 1096. 
TIXarateis, 694. 
wae (mAeior), 18, 
many) Tapa TANyHY, 6436 
mAwbevery, 800. 
mXivOous emiriOevat, 621. 
mvevoeiobat ToAv, 12216 
muynpa 6dds, 122. 
mobevs 1456. 
motos (sarcastically), 529. 
WOAAG mparrety, 228, 749. 
moAukéAupBos, 245. 
moAvmpayyLovely, 749. 
mOptpos, 1429. 
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moptorai, 1505. 

mpdgoy, 621. 

nptacGai rim, 1229. 
Tpoaywyds, 1079. 

wpos epaurév, 53. 
mpocoupely TH Tpay@dia, 95. 
mpocodeiney, 1133. 
MPOoTAaTNSs, 569. 

mpdaxnpa ris tpaypdias, 912. 
mpdrepov = superior, 76. 
mporipay tt, 638, 

raipey, 647. 

NINTTEY, 315. 

wroxorods, 842. 
Tluéayyedos, 87. 

muppiat, 730. 

Trupyoty pyuata, 1004. 
Tuppixn, 153- 

TOS Ole; 54. 


paxtoovppanradys, 842, 
pére, 1393. 

pufew, 684. 

pummanai, 1073. 


oahmyyohoyxumnvadys, 965. 
gapKac pomtrvoKdpnrns, 965. 
onMELOV EV Tals VaVCLY, 933. 
2GeveBora, 1043. 

ovwipa, 1459. 

airnors év IIpuraveio, 764. 
Sxapardpot, 928. 

oxapipno poi, 1497. 
SxeBAvas, 608. 

oKevdpia, 172. 

oxevodopely, 15. 
oxwdahapot, 819. 
sKopoivac Gat, 922. 

Slaves in the fleet at Arginusae, 


33- 
opthevpara, 819. 
coia, 677. 
copa, capes, 1434. 
onovdny movetoOa, 522. 
Srapviov vids, 22. 
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ordots, 358. 

ordats (weighing), r4or. 

ordots ped@y, 1281. 

arifey, 1511. 

oroBn, 1178. 

oToparoupyds, 826. 

atpopai, 775. 

atpégryé, 892. 

Zruyds mérpa, 470. 

oropudtoruhAenradns, 841. 

gira (styes), 1247. 

auvropos (680s), 123. 

avoredX\ety, 999. 

ognves, 801. 

oxnpa Kai Anpa, 463. 

Zeorespa (Persephone), 378. 

Taivapoy, 187, 

rawiova ba, 393. 

raX\aimwpoiro (mood), 24. 

raAay, 559. 

tdhapot, 560. 

Ta TPOTa, 421. 

Taptnatos, 475. 

ravpnody Brémev, 804. 

Tavpopayos, 357. 

Tepareve Gat, 834. 

Terpispern (686s), 123. 

reuTAta, 942. 

Tnrehos, 855, 864. 

T:Opdcros, 477. 

tyzn = religious service, 
349. 

rd yévos Tov Spdyaros, 946. 

TO XPnpa Ta Kér@y, 1278. 

TOLyos ev mpdrray, 536. 

rovOopulew, 747. 

topAarrc@par, 1286 foll, 

TpayéAadot, 937. 

Tpaytxds Anpos, 1005- 

Tpinpapxety, 1065. 

rupBwpuyos, 11496 

Tuyyouroai, 139. 


334 


tyiawe, 165. 
tmdyewv ris 6dov, 174. 


ingdey, 366. 
‘YrrépBodos, 569. 
tmepenuppiagé gov, 308, 
troypappareis, 1084, 
brroxweiv, intrans., 643. 
trrodvptos, 232. 
upéabat, 1220. 


gpaddayyes, 1314. 
appaxds, 733. 
Pepoedparra, 671. 
pr€ws, 244. 
pdvxratvat, 236. 
Poppioros, 964. 
dpatew rav day, 117. 
ppevorexray, 820. 


Ppunyos (the general), 689. 
@pirxos (the poet), 13, g10, 


1299. 
ioat ppdrepas, 418. 
gvoay (blow out), 1099. 


papay, 1363. 


INDEX. 


xadkia, 725. 

xaAkoi, 730. 

xapiets, 1491. 
xedddvar povacia, 93. 
xedcdav Opnxia, 681. 
Xtos, 970. 

xAaiva, 1459. 

x? Any 4. 

Xopevev (épyta); 356. 
Xopeumy (xopeiwr), 1303. 
xopor AaBeww, 94. 
XUAds, 943. 

XUTpot, 218. 


evddrtrpos, 71T6 
Woos Gupas, 604. 


adr, 180. 


@patos, 395. 
@pakia, 481. 


THE END. 
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Selected Letters. By C. E. Pricuanp and E. R. 
Bernarp. Second edition. 3s. 

Select Letters (text only). By Avserr Watson. 
Second edition. 4s. 


Horace, Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. 
By E. C. Wicxnam. Secondedition. 6s. Odes, Book I, 2s. 


Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetica. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Selected Odes, with Notes for the use of a Fifth 
Form. Second edition. 2s. 


_ Juvenal (Thirteen Satires). By C. H. Pearson and Herzeat 
A. Strone. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Livy, Books v-VIl. By A. R. Crver. Second edition 


revised by P. E. Marueson. 5s. 
Separately: Book V, 2s. 6d.; Book VI, 2s.; Book VII, 2s. 


Books XXI-XXII. ByM.T.Taruam. Second edition, 


enlarged. 5s. 
Separately : Book XXI, 2s. 6d.; Book XXII, 2s, 6d. 
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Martialis Epigrammata Selecta (text and critical 
notes). 3s. 6d. On India paper, ds. 


Nepos. By Oscar Brownrne. Third edition, revised by W. R. 
Ince. 3s. 


Ovid, Selections, with an Appendix on the Roman Calendar 
by W. Ramsay. By G.G. Ramsay. Third edition. 5s. 6d. 


Tristia, BookI. ByS.G. Owen. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Book III. By S, G. Owen. Third edition, re- 
vised, 2s, 


P lautus, Captivi. By W. M. Linpsay. ‘Fourth edition. 2s, 6d, 


Rudens. By E. A. Sonnenscuern. Text with Notes and 
Appendix on Metre, interleaved. 4s. 6d. 


Trinummus. By C. E, Freeman and A; Stosan. Fourth 
edition. 3s. 


Pliny, Selected Letters. By C. E. Paicuann and E, R, 
Bernarp. Third edition. 3s. 


Quintilian, Institutionis Liber x. By W. Perrnsox, 
Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Sallust. By W. W. Cares. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


Tacitus, Annals (text only). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annals, Books I-IV. By H. Furneaux. 5s. 


Book I. By the same editor. Limp, 2s, 
Books XIII-XVI. By H. Prraax. Crown 8yo, 
with map. 4s, 6d. 


Terence, Adelphi. By.A. Stosan. Second edition. 3s. 


Andria. By C. E. Freeman and A. Stroman. Second 
edition. 3s. 


Phormio. By A. Stroman, Third edition. 3s, 


Tibullus and Propertius, Selections. By G. G. 
Ramsay. Second edition. 6s. 
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Virgil. By T. L. Parrion and A. E. Haicu. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; or stiff covers, 3s. 6d. each. 


Aeneid, Books I-III, IV-VI, VII-IX, X-XII. By the 


same editors. 2s. each part. Book IX by A. E. Haren, 
Is, 6d. ; in two parts, 2s, | 


Bucolics and Georgics. By the same editors, 2s. 6d. 


Bucolics. 2s. 6d. Georgics, Books I, II, 2s. 6d. 


Georgics, Books III, IV, 2s.6d. Aeneid, Book I. 
Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. All by C. S. Jerram, 


Greek Classics for Schools 


Aeschylus. By Artuur Sipewick, with the text of the Oxford 
Classical Texts. 


Agamemnon. Fifth edition revised. 3s, 
Choephoroi. New edition revised. 3s, 
Eumenides. Third edition. 3s, 
Persae. 3s. 

Septem contra Thebas. 3s. 


Prometheus Bound. By A. 0. Pricxarp. Third 
edition, 2s. 


Athenaeum :—‘ These school books will be welcomed by all 
who know Mr. Sidgwick’s editions of Greek or Latin authors, 
which are as near model performances as we are likely to get.’ 


Pilot :-—‘ Model editions. . . . Mr. Sidgwick has proved that 
he is a scholar of the first rank; but here he has shown that 
he srorousily understands the needs of learners as well as 
teachers.’ 


Aristophanes. By W. W. Merry. 
Acharnians. Fourth edition. 3s. 
Birds. Third edition. 3s. 6d. 
Clouds. Third edition. 3s, 
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Aristophanes (continued)— 
Frogs. Third edition. 3s. 
Knights. Second edition. 3s. 
Peace. 35. 6d. 
Wasps. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Guardian :—‘ Dr. Merry continues his series of Aristophanes 

. in editing which he shows his accustomed felicity of 

exposition and translation, and his usual judgement in selecting 
information.’ 


Cebes, Tabula. By C. S. Jennam. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Demosthenes. By Evetyn Assort and P, E. Matseson, 
Orations against Philip. 


Vol. I: Philippic I, Olynthiacs J-III. Fourth edition. 3s. 
Vol. Pi Pace, Philippic II, de Chersoneso, Philippic IIL 


Philippics I-III (reprinted from above), 2s, 6d. 
On the Crown. 3s. 6a. | 
Against Meidias. ByJ.R. Kixc. Crown8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Euripides. Alcestis, ByC.S, Jenna. Fifth edition. 2s. 6d. 
Bacchae. By A. H. Cruicxsnanx, 3s, 6d, 
Cyclops. By W.E. Lone. 2s, 6d. 
Hecuba. Second edition, by C. B. HeEBERDEN. 2s, 6d. 
Helena. By C.S. Jenram. 3s, 
Heracleidae. By C.S. Jerram. 33s. 
Ton. ByC.S, Jerram. 3s. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. ByC.S.Jerram. New ed. 3s. 
Medea. ByC. B. Heserven. Second edition. 2s, 


Herodotus, Book IX. By Evetyn Aszorr. 33, 


Selections. Withamap. By W.W. Merry. 2s, 6d. 
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Homer, Tliad. By D. B. Monro. 


Books I-XII. With a brief Homeric Grammar. Fourth 
edition. 6s. Book I, with the Homeric Grammar, 
separately. Third edition. 1s. 6d, 


Books XITI-XXIV. Fourth edition. 6s. 


Book III a i alae by M. T, Tarnam. 1s. 6d. 
Book XXI. By Hersertr Hamsrtone. 1s, 6d. 


Homer, Odyssey. By W. W. Mrnny. 
Books I-XII. Sixtieth thousand. 5s. 


Books I and II, separately, each Is. 6d. Books VI and 
VII. 1s. 6d. Books VII-XII. 3s. 


Books XII-XXIV. Sixteenth thousand. 5s. 

Books XITI-XVIII. 3s. Books XIX-XXIV. 3s, 
Lucian, Vera Historia. By C.S.Jerzam. 2nded. 1s. 6d. 
Lysias, Epitaphios. By F. J. Swex. 2s. 

Plato. By Sr. Georez Srocx. 
The Apology . Third edition. 2s, 6d, 
Crito. 2s. 
Meno. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 
P lato, EKuthydemus. E.H. Girrorp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Plutarch, Lives of the Gracchi. By G. E. Unveamt. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Sophocles. By Lewis Campsett and Evetyn Assott. Two 
volumes: Vol. I, text, 4s. 6d.; Vol. II, notes, 6s. 


Or singly, 2s. each — and notes) Ajax, Antigone, Electra, 
Oedipus Coloneus, Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Trachiniae. 


Scenes from Sophocles, edited by C. E. Laurence. With 
illustrations, 1s, 6d.each, (1) Ajax, (2) Antigone. 


Theocritus. By H. Kywaston. Fifth edition. 4s, 6d. 
Thucydides. Book III, ByH.F. Fox. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
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Xenophon. Each volume of the Anabasis has the full vocabu- 


ay bound up with it ; the vocabulary can also be had separately 
or Is. 


Anabasis, Book I. By J. MarsHaty, 1s. 6d. Book II. 


By C. S. Jerram. 1s. 6d. Book III. 1s. 6d. Book IV. 
Is. 6d. Books III and IV, together, 3s. 


Ce yropac ale: Book I. 2s. Books IV and V. 2s, 6d. 
By 


. Bice. 
Hellenica, Books I, II. By G. E. Unperum1 3s, 
Memorabilia. By J. Marsnatt. 4s. 6d, 


Latin and Greek History 
-A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By 
E. L. Hicxs, New edition, revised by G. F. Hirz, 8vo. 19s, 6d. 


Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the history 
of the Early Empire. By G. M°N. Rusnrorru. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 


Peloponnesian Wars, collected and arranged by G. F. Hut. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Sources for Roman History, s.c. 133-70. By A. H.J. 
GREENIDGE and A. M. Ciay. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Latin and Greek Prose 
Mr. J. Y. SARGENT’s Course 
Primer of Latin Prose Composition. 2s. 6d. 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. Eighth 
edition. 2s. 6d. 


Primer of Greek Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


Journal of Education :—‘An admirable little book, and one 
that ought to revolutionize the study of Greek prose com- 
position.’ 


Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. 3s. 


Exemplaria Graeca: select Greek versions of the above. 3s. 
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Other Prose Composition Books 


Latin Prose Composition. By G.G. Rassay. Fourth ed. 


Vol. I: Syntax and Exercises. 4s. 6d. 


Or Part I, First Year's Course, 1s.6d.; Part II, Second Year’s 
Course, 1s. 6d. ; Part III, Syntax and Appendix, 2s. 6d. 


Vol. Il: Passages for Translation. 4s. 6d. 


Graece Reddenda: being miscellaneous exercises for practice 
in Greek Prose Composition. By C.S.JeERnass. 2s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek Verse 


Helps and Exercises for Latin Elegiacs. By 
H. Lee-Warner. 3s. 6d. 


Demonstrations in Latin Elegiac Verse. By 
W.H.D. Rovse. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Exercises and versions.) 


Helps and Exercises for Greek Iambic Verse. 
By C. E. Laurence. 3s, 6d, 


Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
By J. Y. Sarcent. 4s. 6d, 


Keys to 


Allen’s First and Second Latin Exercise Books; Sargent’s 
Easy Latin Passages; Ramsay’s Latin Prose Composition, 
Vol. I; Sargent’s Greek Prose Primer; Sargent’s Greek 
Iambic Verse ; Laurence’s Greek Iambic Verse; Lange’s 
German Prose Composition ; Ehrke’s Guide, price 5s. net ; 


Lee-Warner’s Helps and Exercises, price 4s, 6d. net ; 
Phillpott’s Xenophon (Sections 1-3), price 2s, Gd. net ; 
Fox and Bromley’s Models and Exercises, price 6d. net ; 


are supplied to teachers and private students only, on application 
to the Bectetary: Clarendon Press. 
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OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Litterarisches Centralblatt :—‘Das englische Konkurrenzunternehmen zu Teubners 


Bibliotheca schreitet rasch fort. 
Speaker :—‘ 
too well known to need commendation.’ 
LATIN 
Caesaris Commentarii. 2 vols. 
Dv Poyrer. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
Complete on India Paper, 7s. 
Catullt Carmina. Et tuis. 9s. 6d. 
Ciceronis Epistulae. 4 vols. 
Purser. 6s., 4s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 3s. 
Complete on India Paper, 21s. 
Ciceronis Orationes. Crarx. 
Pro Milone, Caesarianae, Phi- 
lippicae. 3s. Pro Sex Roscio, 
De Imperio Cn. Pompei, Pro 
Cluentio, In Catilinam, Pro 
Murena, Pro Caelio. 3s. 
Ciceronis Rhetorica. 2 vols. 
WILxkins. 3s. and 3s. 6d. 
eel a on India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
Corneli Nepotis Vitae. Wry- 
STEDT. 28. 
Horati Opera. WickHam. 3s. 
On India Paper, 4s. 6d. 
Lucreti de erum Natura. 
Barry. 3s. On India Paper, 4s. 
Martialis Epigrammata. Linp- 
say. 6s. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
Persiet Iuvenalis Saturae. OwEN. 
3s. On India Paper, 4s. 
Plauti Comoediae. Linnpsay. 
Vol.I. 6s. Vol. II. 6s. Com- 
plete on India Paper, 16s. 
Properti Carmina, PHILLo10Rre. 
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Ss. 
Stati Silvae. Puritrore. 3s. 6d. 


Taciti Opera Minora. Fuvur- 
NEAUX. QS. 
Terenti Comoediae. TyrreE t. 


3s.6d. On India Paper, 5s. 
Tibullus. PosreaTe. 2s. 
Vergili Opera. Hrrrzen. 3s. 6d. 
On India Paper, 4s. 6d. 


Thucydidis Historiae. 


Xenophontis Opera. 


The all-round excellence of the new Oxford Classical Texts is now 


GREEK 
Aeschyli Tragoediae.  Stne- 
wick. 3s. 6d. On India 


Paper, 4s. 6d. 

Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica. 
Seaton. 3s. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 2 vols. 
Hatt and Getpart. 3s. 6d. 


each. 

Complete on India Paper, 8s. 6d. 
Bucolici Graeci. U. von Wita- 
MOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 35. 
Demosthenis Orationes. Vol. I. 

BurcHer. 4s. 6d. 


Euripidis Tragoediae. 


Homeri Ilias. 2 vols. Mowro 
and ALiEN. 3s. each. 
Complete on India Paper, 7s. 
Platonis Opera. Burner. Vols. 
I-III. Each 6s.; on India 
Paper, 7s. Vol. 1V, 7s. ; on 
India Paper, 8s. Vol. IV, 7s. ; 
on India Paper, 8s. 

Clitopho, Timaeus, and Cri- 
tias, Paper covers, 2s. These 
dialogues, together with the 
Republic, comprise Vol. IV.) 

Republic, 6s. ; on India Paper, 
7s.; on 4to paper, for mar- 
ginal notes, 10s. 6d. 

2 vols. 
Sruart Jones. 3s. 6d. each. 
Complete on India Paper, 8s. 6d. 
3 vols. 


Marcuant.  33s., 3s. 6d., 3s. 


All volumes are in Crown 8vo; the jp given above of copies 


on ordinary paper are for copies boun 


in limp cloth ; uncut copies 


may be had in paper covers at 6d. less per volume (1s. less for those 


that are priced at 6s. in cloth), 


Copies of all the volumes ma 


y be ordered interleaved with 


uriting-naner. bound in stiff cloth ; prices on application. 
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